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Forgotten Citizens 


HE SLOGAN of a recent advertisement for News- 
week magazine says, “A well informed public 
is America’s greatest security.” 

This is an excellent slogan for it works two ways. 
Informing the public at home and informing the 
peoples of other countries both add up to security. 

In this connection we 
were pleased to note that 
our government is taking 
steps to send American pub- 

, lications by air to the 

peoples within and on the 

fringe of the Iron Curtain. 

We were also glad to see 

Congress get behind Amer- 

ica’s radio voice with ample financial support. 

But lest we forget—is the government doing all 
it can to keep our own people well informed? We 
think not. 

There are “forgotten” Americans living on United 
States soil who have to wait many weeks to get 
newspapers and magazines—longer, very often. than 
the readers of American publications who live in 
the western countries of Europe. 

There are many thousands of U. S. citizens in 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and the Canal Zone, who get abomin- 
able mail service. They’re only a few hours from 
the mainland by air, but the transition is to month- 
ol | periodicals and a sense of foreign isolation. 

Would it not be more sensible to eliminate some 
of the costly short-haul air mail service in the United 
Stetes than to continue to penalize our own fellow 
cit'zens simply because the U. S.,soil on which they 
re.ide happens to be beyond the continental network 

railroads and highways? 

he territories and possessions get air mail service, 

ainly, but current publications are obtainable by 

mail only at a terrific additional cost to the citizen 
merely wants to keep well informed. 

the government can hasten delivery of air mail 
few hours at hundreds of small towns being 

ed by feeder airlines. at great expense, surely 

zovernment can hasten delivery of vital first and 
id class mail by weeks to its own citizens in 
wn territories. 

rplanes fly at frequent intervals to all territories 
possessions. Yet all they can carry is premium 
iail. On the mainland one waits perhaps a day 


(Turn to page 8) 
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Capital’s Man of the Year 


Fred C. Klein, manager of reservations and ticket sales for Capital 

Airlines, has been named “Capital Man of the Year" for 1947 in 

recognition of his contributions toward solving some of the air- 

line's toughest problems. Improved passenger service, simplified 

procedures, and reduced expenditures are direct results of his 
innovations. (See story on page 37.) 
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Sperry anticipates commercial and 
military aviation needs 


This Sperry pilot is on an important flight mission. In one of 
Sperry’s “ Flying Laboratories” engineers are testing Sperry automatic 
equipment under actual low weather conditions. From their 
accurate data come developments that anticipate the equipment needs 
of both commercial airlines and the military. 





By actual Flight Research 
in “Flying Laboratories 


At Sperry’s flight headquarters now 
based at MacArthur Field, Long Island, 
the flight research group since 1939 
has operated and maintained 31 air- 
planes of 21 different types including 
commercial transports, fighters, bombers 
and jet fighters. By installing new 
equipment aboard and flying thousands 
of flight test hours, this group learns 
modern aircraft requirements and gains 
new ideas for developing better products. 


And demonstrates new instruments in flight 


After hundreds of hours of testing, each new Sperry instrument 
is installed in a DC-3 demonstration plane where 

a duplicate instrument panel gives customers an opportunity 

to observe the equipment in operation. 

AMONG THE SPERRY EQUIPMENT proved by flight research are... Gyrosyn 
Compasses, Gyro-Horizons, Gyropilots, Automatic Approach Controls, 
Microwave Instrument Landing Systems, Airborne Radars, Engine Analyzers, 
Bombsights, and Aircraft Armament equipment. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company aq 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - NEW ORLEANS - CLEVELAND - SEATTLE 











A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


How to prevent high altitude vapor lock 


» Just as it does with water, each thousand feet of altitude lowers 


~*> the boiling point of gasoline. That’s why light fractions which 
are very well behaved on the ground can cause vapor bubbles 
in fuel lines or carburetors at high altitudes. To prevent this, 
Chevron Aviation Gasoline is carefully blended to make sure 
it’s perfectly balanced to give easy starting or the ground, 
dependable performance at all altitudes. 


Air forced into most oils causes bubbles 


The fast movement of oil as it is pumped through your aircraft 
engine is one cause of crankcase foaming. This condition is 
greatly aggravated in planes flying at high altitudes. To avoid 
this possibility pilots should keep the oil level up to the full 
mark at all times. Because of the defoaming compound in 
RPM Aviation Oil many pilots depend on this lubricant for 
full protection to motor parts under all conditions. 


The simple precaution of proper instrument care is one that 
pays off in accuracy. Suitable instrument lubrication is required 
to assure accurate operation. RPM Aviation Instrument Oil con- 





tains an anti-rusting ingredient which protects gyro and other 
instruments from rust due to condensation. That’s why it’s 








recommended for all instruments where rusting is a problem. 


"Play safe —file a flight plan” 








Use a Chevron National Credit Card AVIATION 


I’ you reside in the West, write Standard of California, GASOLINE 


Bush Street, Room 1618, San Francisco 20, or ask the 
lard Airport Dealer at your field for an application 


b.ack. Chevron National Credit Cards are good at air- F : : 
amous Standard of California Pr t 
P throughout the United States, Canada and Alaska. pat of Califo oducts 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Airlines purchasing Boeing Stratocruisers, and the 
manufacturer, have been caught in an expensive squeeze 
by a last-minute CAA ruling regarding installation of a 
flight engineer’s sta’ion on the flight deck of the new 
transport. CAA officials have advised the manufacturer 
that they will not certificate the Stratocruiser without a 
flight engineer’s sta‘ion, while at least one of the airlines 
is insisting that it expects delivery, as originally ordered, 
without provision for the extra crewman. (Page 13) 

In the first move of its kind, Northwest Airlines is 
planning to give its passengers a 5% rebate on all do- 
mestic flights arriving at destination more than 30 
minutes late. The proposal is coupled with an 8% fare 
increase (Page 14) 

National Airlines, whose operations were halted by 
pilot strike at midnight, Feb. 3, has filed court notice that 
it will sue the Air Line Pilots Association for $5,000,000 
on charges of libel and slander. (Page 15) 

The complex Air Freight Ra‘e Case hearing opened in 
Washington on Feb. 2 with much debate over what it 
actually costs an airline to carry a ton of cargo one mile. 
The sessions may run up to six weeks. (Page 17) 

Aviation Maintenance Corp. of Van Nuys, Calif., has 
developed a system that substantiallu reduces the num- 
ber of man-hours reauired for the 8,000-hour overhaul 
of a Douglas DC-4. (Page 25) 

A study of quarterly passenger traffic over the past 
decade shows that the domestic airlines have made little 
progress toward levelling out the valleys and peaks of 
seasonal business. The first quarter is still the toughest 
for selling air transportation. (Page 34) 

. 


Opposition to CAA Plane Rental Plan 

Conditions under which the Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration proposed to rent lightplanes for its inspectors 
from fixed-base operators in lieu of using CAA-owned 
planes were so strongly opposed by the operators that 
CAA withdrew its original proposal and is now drafting 
a new one. The original proposal was found objection- 
able chiefly because: (1) an inspector taking a plane out 
on an inspection tour lasting a week might fly the plane 
only 8 to 10 hours and CAA would want to pay only for 
hours actually flown; (2) CAA stipulated that a plane 
must always be available for use on very short notice 
(as little as two hours), which meant that the operator 
would have to keep a plane tied up on a stand-by basis. 
Operators would welcome CAA rental business, but only 
on a fair and reasonable basis. CAA is committed to the 
rental idea because it does not expect to have enough 
_ money to operate and maintain its own fleet for inspector 
travel. 


Beech Surveys Use of Bonanza 
A survey made by Beech Aircraft Corp. of uses to 
which owners put their four-place Bonanzas shows that 
70% are used solely for business, 19% for business and 
pleasure, 11% for pleasure only. The analysis disclosed 
that the average owner use is 399 hours, 56 minutes per 
year, which based on cruising speed of 160 mph would 
amount to 63,989 miles per plane per year. Based on an 
average passenger load of two persons, the 1,209 Bon- 
anzas delivered in 1947 would produce a total of 70,169,- 
600 passenger miles of transportation during one year. 
Comparing Bonanza operations with auto transportation 
at average speed of 40 mph, the company estimates that 
the airplane fleet saved its owners 1,315,680 man hours 
of traveling during 1947. Total saving by reduction of 
travel time was estimated at about $5,200 per year for 
each of the airplanes. 
(Turn to page 6) 
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Sign up with Stinson now! 
Cash in on 22 years 
of public acceptance! 


he. NO WONDER airplane buyers know Stinson as 
America’s most useful, most desirable personal plane . . . 


They've been hearing and reading about Stinson 
superiority for 22 years! 

The story has been told, year after year, by thousands 
of enthusiastic Stinson owners . . . and by a continuous 
advertising and promotional program. 

So when an airplane dealer hangs up the Stinson sales 
and service sign, he usually finds he’s sitting right in the 
middle of a pre-cultivated market. 


He can skip a big part of the “reputation-building” 
job and start concentrating on today’s sales and profits! 


This is just one of the reasons why the best dealers 
in the business are signing with Stinson! 


Today’s best-selling 4-place plane is the new Stinson 
F!. ing Station Wagon. Here’s generous room for four people 
a! ! 100 lbs. of baggage, or two people and 440 cargo-lbs., or 
pot and 640 cargo-lbs. It carries the highest useful load of 
a, 4-place plane built today! 





Wire now for the Stinson opportunity story! 


Stinson has organized aviation’s finest dealer team 

. and the organization is growing. 

New opportunities are being created—for quali- 
fied operators who act now! 

For complete information, wire, write or tele- 
phone—direct to Wm. H. Klenke, Jr., General 
Sales Manager, Dept. H, Stinson Division, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, 
Michigan. All inquiries will be kept confidential. 











Stinson leadership started in 1925, when 
this original Stinson became the first plane to 
combine a closed cabin, brakes on wheels, 
electric starter, and inherent stability. Stinson 
planes soon were famous the world over. 


Tested merchandising methods are speed- 
ing the sale of America’s most useful personal 
planes. Stinson pioneered, in the personal 
aviation industry, in applying the same 
merchandising methods that build a solid 
foundation—and lasting profits—in every 
modern business. 


Stinson 


FOR 22 YEARS, BUILDER OF 
AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL PERSONAL PLANES 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Export Regulations Hinder Aircraft Industry 


New troubles for exporters of aircraft and components 
are in the making as result of new regulations issued 
by the Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, which will require individual validated li- 
censes on commercial shipments of all commodities to 
Europe after Mar. 1. While OIT officials have not yet 
given industry an interpretation of just how the new 
rules will work, it is suspected that “individual validated 
licenses” means each shipment under. an order. This 
would slow down trade considerably, during processing 
of applications. So far as could be learned, there is no 
special machinery for handling emergencies, which 
could prove costly in event of repair parts being needed 
for transport planes. This could be especially serious 
in event of grounding due to needed engine repairs, be- 
cause engine parts are not well stocked at European air 
centers. 


Notes in the News: 


The plane in which the Wright Brothers made their 
first flight in 1903 will probably be returned to the U. S. 
from the South Kensington Museum at London, in keep- 
ing with a letter found in effects of the late Orville 
Wright authorizing return of the famous Kitty Hawk 
plane. The plane was sent to England by Orville Wright 
after a dispute with the Smithsonian Institution. 
Wright’s will provided that the plane will remain in 
England “unless, before my decease, I personally ask 
its withdrawal.” . . . Republic Aviation’s second XF-12 
photo-reconnaisance plane has been delivered to the 
Air Force. The manufacturer has completed several 
months of test flying during which the plane attained 
speeds of more than 500 mph in power. dives, with 
excellent performance reported during 4-G pull-outs 
. . . One recommendation of the President’s Air Policy 
Commission went into effect when the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials accepted the request 
of the Air Coordinating Committee to serve as a non- 
voting member on ACC’s subcommittee on air space 
control. Effect of this arrangement is to place a regional 
director of NASAO on each regional air space commit- 
tee, concerned primarily with danger areas around air- 
ports ... Piper Aircraft Corp. expects to close its as- 
sembly plant at Ponca City, Okla., shortly. Company 
is gradually resuming production at Lock Haven, Pa., 
equipping the PA-11 with a 90 hp engine and working 
on plans to make the Cruiser a four-place plane. 





Names in the News: 


Thomas K. Finletter, chairman of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission, has been named head of the plan- 
ning board for the International Air Exposition, July 
31-Aug. 8, which will mark Official opening of New 
York’s Idlewild Airport . . . Livingston Merchant, who 
has been chief of the State Department’s aviation divi- 
sion and deputy director of its office of transport and 
communication, has been assigned as counsellor to the 
American Embassy in China. His successor in the avia- 
tion division has not been announced... . 


International 
Big Aviation Expenditures Needed Abroad 


The highly unsatisfactory condition of certain com- 
mercial airports in Europe used by U. S. flag carriers 
was discussed by Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.), in a 
report on European aviation and transportation facili- 








ties covering the period Nov. 10 to Jan. 4. Mentioning 
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Athens and Istanbul in particular, Brewster told the 
Senate that it all added up to the need for vast ex- 
penditures for development of adequate airports, navi- 
gation and landing aids throughout Europe and in Eng- 
land, if air transport is to occupy anything like the 
Significant position it has assumed in. the U. S. 

Brewster stated that the loss of $20 million by U.S 
airlines in a recent 12-month period looks less serious 
when compared with the $40 million loss of the govern- 
ment-owned lines of Britain, with all other European 
countries still to be heard from. This comparison com- 
ing from Brewster was considered significant because of 
his past support of a “chosen instrument” carrier to 
replace the individual U. S. companies operating inter- 
nationally today. 


Dispute Looms Over Trans-Pacific Route 

While plans for British Commonwealth Pacific Air- 
lines to take over the trans-Pacific air route from 
Australian National Airlines on April 21 have reportedly 
been completed by the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Capt. Ivan Holyman, managing director of ANA, is said 
to be planning to press his claims for the route. ANA 
has operated under charter to BCPA. Holyman expects 
to fight the case before the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and claims BCPA mail rates are unnecessarily high. 
The government plans call for taking over two DC-4’s 
from ANA and two from Trans-Australia Airlines, 
government-owned domestic airline, at total cost of 
$3,228,000. Two Sydney-Vancouver services weekly are 
scheduled, with a third service weekly from Auckland 


Icelandic Airlines Seeks U. S. Permit 


Loftleidir H. F. (Icelandic Airlines, Ltd.) has applied 
to CAB for foreign air carrier permit authorizing 
scheduled and non-scheduled service between Iceland 
and New York or Chicago via intermediates in New- 
foundland and Canada. The application asked that 
Greenland, Labrador, and Bermuda be named as opera- 
tional alternates. 


Brazilian Cargo Line Follows Slick Pattern 


An air cargo line—Compania Itau Transportes Aereos 
—has been organized with headquarters in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, patterned after Slick Airways in the U.S., in- 
cluding use of C-46 equipment. Slick Airways is con- 
verting three C-46A’s for licensing under CAA require- 
ments for Itau, and five more C-46’s are scheduled for 
later. The new Brazilian line has seven pilots and two 
mechanics at Slick’s operations base, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, to be checked out on the planes 
and for indoctrination in the U.S. carrier’s operations 
procedures. Itau will operate a coastal route from Sao 
Paulo to Rio de Janeiro and beyond, and inland routes 
from the two principal cities to the interior. The com- 
pany was formed by a business syndicate in Sao Paulo 


Agreement Near on Use of British Bases 


Civil aircraft of nations other than the U. S. and Great 
Britain will be permitted to use bases on British Islands 
in the Caribbean, under an agreement expected to be 
signed soon. A “heads of agreement” on the subject was 
drawn up at the U. S.-British civil aviation conference 
at Bermuda, but final agreement is only now approach- 
ing the signing stage. Kindley Field, Bermuda, will be 
principal base affected, although all Caribbean bases de- 
clared international airports by the British will be open 
for transit and technical stops. Trans-Canada Air Lines 
is expected to open service to Bermuda within the next 
several weeks. 
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"INPRECEDENTED EFFICIENCY 
. That’s what airlines 
flying Martin 2-0-2’s report. 
These new 36-to-40 pas- 
senger airliners are in 
the air more hours, making 
more money for the air- 
lines each month. 


Here’s how the Martin 2-0-2 cuts ground 
time, saves money for airline operators: 
Wide center of gravity range eases loading 
problems ... permits passengers to sit wherever 
they want. Integral passenger ramp speeds 
embarking or disembarking. Steerable nose 
wheel permits efficient ground maneuvering. 
And numerous access hatches slash time 
required for spot inspections or minor adjust- 
ments. These and other features mean shorter 
stops between hops. . . higher profits for 
airlines flying the Martin 2-0-2. 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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EDITORIAL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


or two for ordinary mail. In the territories one may 
wait from three to five weeks. 

How ludicrous it is, in this day of airplanes, that 
our own Americans are penalized by accident of 
geography. 

The Post Office Department is making many 
studies of how to carry all first class mail by air. 
It is anxious to explore the possibilities of air star 
routes. But how extraordinary is its neglect to 
date of the finest of all demonstrations of carrying 
all mail, or at least first and second class mail, by 
air to our own territories with a saving of weeks in 
transit time. 

The government wants to put more airplanes to 
work in the interest of national defense. Load up 
these planes with bulk mail at Miami, San Francisco 
and Seattle and start serving the public—Americans 
who deserve to be more closely tied in with current 
events on the mainland. 

Informing the peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
is fine. But while we’re trying to impress foreigners, 
let’s do a little common-sense servicing of our own 
peoples on our own soil, too. 


Dilemma 


seal fi oe ARE the times that try men’s souls”— 
Thomas Paine. 

And here is the story of an arbitrary government 
action that is trying men’s souls and costing a lot 
of money. 

Several years ago a number of airlines ordered 
a total of 55 Boeing Stratocruisers. Most of the 
companies ordered three-man cockpits. Two com- 
panies ordered 17 airplanes with two-man cockpits. 

As is customary, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion was fully cognizant of every move in connection 
with building the Stratocruisers. Especially was it 
conversant with the two and three-man cockpit plans. 

As time went on the Stratocruiser began reaching 
the stage of type certificate tests and many of the 
airplanes reached final assembly. 

Just recently the CAA Type Certificate Board in- 
formed Boeing Aircraft Co. that it would not cer- 
tificate a Stratocruiser with a two-man cockpit. 

The companies that ordered two-man cockpits 
were United and Northwest. Weary of fighting 
government red tape, costs and delays, United ad- 
vised Boeing to convert its airplanes to three-man 
cockpits. 

Northwest Airlines informed Boeing that it had 
ordered two-man cockpit airplanes, that it had not 
been advised that a two-man cockpit was unsafe, 
that it was operating under the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and that it would not accept a three-man 
cockpit airplane. 

For two years the CAA was aware of the plans. 
Conversion of cockpits at this late day costs the 
CAA men nothing, but it costs others plenty. There 
has been no decision resulting from a hearing some 
time back on a proposed regulation requiring a flight 
engineer on large airplanes. 


If Boeing completes the Northwest airplanes with 
two-man cockpits, the CAA says it won't license 
them. But Northwest says it will only accept de- 
livery on what it ordered. This is indeed a manv- 
facturer’s dilemma par excellence. 

What is the precise CAA and CAB authority in 
the matter? What is an unsafe airplane? Does the 
addition of another control station increase or de- 
crease coordination, efficiency and safety? And what 
is the manufacturer supposed to do? 

We opened this editorial with a quotation. We'll 
close with another, this time from Moliere: 

“If everyone were clothed with integrity, if every 
heart were just, frank, kindly, the other virtues 
would be well-nigh useless, since their chief purpose 
is to make us bear with patience the injustice of 
our fellows.” 


For the Record 


| ips THE January 15 issue on this page we com- 
mented on the lavish dispensation of feeder 
routes by the CAB. We noted that Southern Air- 
ways had been granted a system of 3250 miles, said 
figure having been obtained informally from the CAB. 
We now find that the approximate mileage for 
Southern Airways is a mere 2500 miles, hardly more 
than the length of a transcontinental route. Just as 
millions and billions are confused one for the other 
in Washington, an error of 750 miles in a new feeder 
network is scarcely worth noting. But for the record 
it should be corrected. Trunkline operators will 
doubtless engage in understandable maudlin senti- 
ment as they recall how hard they have had to 
work to get a hundred miles or so added to their 
own systems at infrequent intervals. How trifling 
is a mere 750 miles at 60c a mile in these days of 
bounteous largess to new non-operating companies! 


Five Pioneers Depart 


W ITHIN the space of one week aviation lost the 
inventor of the airplane and four of the men 
who did much to put his invention to work for 
mankind. Orville Wright was a great and a good 
man who lived out his years with quiet and un- 


assuming dignity. Richard H. Depew, Jr., for 37 
years had been a conscientious factor in aviation. 
J. C. “Pop” Norton, though not so much in the 
limelight, had an air history that dated back to 1°10 
and was an early fixture with NAT and United. 
Otto Praeger was rightfully called the “father of 
the air mail” and was largely responsible for the 
initial push given to government carrying of mail 
by airplanes. Virginius E. Clark, one of the founders 
of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., won wide recognit on 
for his airfoil designs. Aviation has reached ‘he 
stage at which its early builders are beginning to 
pass along. Between January 28 and February 4, 
five who had the early faith and vision of the con- 
quest of the air departed from our midst. 
Wayne W. ParrisH. 
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By Major 
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Al Williams, AUAS, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








We liked this story. 

A fella we know sat down at an un- 
familiar airport, ready for the worst. 

Almost before he got off the runway, 
an attendant was at work wiping off the 
windshield and the drops of oil from the 
cowling. Next, the grease monkey asked 
if there was anything he could do for our 
visiting friend . . . and he asked it cheer- 
fully! 

When our friend asked about hotel ac- 
commodations, it turned out that the air- 
port operator had a standing arrangement 
with the town’s best hotel, where a good 
room was available. Transportation to 

own was also provided, and reasonably. 

Next day, our pilot friend found his 
plane “‘on the line,” serviced and ready 
to go at the appointed time. 

He went his way, loudly praising the 

lendid (and shrewd!) service policies of 

e airport operator . . . and has been 

ing so ever since, a fact which hasn't 

irt that airport's business any! 


We told you we liked this story . . . 


You see, the airport operator is one of 
r Gulf Dealers! 





INSIDE INFORMATION 


Did we ever mention how many of the 
Gulf gang hold pilot's licenses? 

There are 19 of them in our Aviation 
Sales Department alone, running from 
student permits to multi-engine ratings! 

Now when we tell you the Alchlor 
Process is an extra refining step which 
takes extra impurities out of Gulfpride 
Oil we're depending upon our research 
men and lubrication engineers for infor- 
mation, 

But when we tell you that Gulfpride 
Oil gives extra lubrication . . . helps get 
the most and smoothest horsepower out 
of your engine, we're depending on the 


experience of ourselves and the rest of 
the Gulf fliers who log thousands of hours 
every year. 
The heck with our experience, though. 
Get your own experience with Gulf- 
pride Oil and you'll see what we mean. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


We're still waiting for enough mail to 
show clearly whether you wish to con- 
tinue the LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
or want to switch to something like 
FAVORITE FLYING GRIPES, or what 
have you. 

Meanwhile, we're going to make a few 
more Perch Pilots, as follows: 





Jack H. Carroll, Nogal, N.M., gets the 
first commission as Perch Pilot (bottom 
rung) because: 

“Between the first flight in 1903 and the 
fastest flight in 1946 air speed has in- 
creased only 14 miles per hour per year!"” 


And here’s one from Ed Kabel, Col- 
lege Point, N.Y.: 

“Though it weighs nearly twice as 
much as a B-29, a B-36A can operate 
from any B-29 runway!”’ 

Bless us, if we haven't got another gal 
in our select society of erudite hangar 
fliers! Kay Menges, Hackensack, N.J., 
adds the Perch Pilot rating to her ticket: 
“The first airborne letter in the U. S. 
was written by Pres. Washington in 
1793, carried aloft in a balloon from the 
Philadelphia Prison Yard.”’ 

Well, don’t just sit there! 

Send us a Little Known Fact or a sug- 
gestion on what you'd like this depart- 
ment to become. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
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That’s a 3-platoon complement of C-82’s, 
the famous Fairchild Packet. 

They are carrying 123 men, a fast-hitting, 
air transportable infantry unit. 

The Packet is on duty in ever increasing 
numbers with the new Army. It lends wings 
to troops being trained for swift mobility and 
close ground-air cooperation. 

It has found scores of tasks in maneuvers. 
It carries guns and supplies, ammunition or 


men. It has successfully dropped heavy field 


pieces by parachute to troops on the ground. 


Fairchild engineers gave the Packet the 
ability to do many tasks well—so well that 
the manéuvers of America’s new All-Air 


Army center around Packet performance. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Wright Successor: Del W. Rentzel, president and 
chairman of the board of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., is 
being considered to succeed T. P. Wright as Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator. Rentzel, who is also vice chair- 
man of the Radio Technical Committee for Aeronautics, 
has had broad aviation background, has proved to be 
a good administrator, and is regarded as an excellent 
non-partisan choice to carry forward the government 
program of all-weather flying and running CAA. Only 
other candidate seriously considered is Fred Lee, now 
assistant CAA administrator. Though able and well- 
liked, Lee is a relative newcomer to civil aviation and 
is not thought by aviation interests to have necessary 
background for the top CAA post. 


CAB Vacancies: While no top prospect for the CAB 
chairmanship had yet appeared last week, there was en- 
couragement in fact that White House has so far re- 
jected automatically all politicians and was seriously 
searching for one who would be a credit to CAB and 
the Administration. Odds were favoring Russell B. 
Adams, director of the CAB Economic Bureau, for the 
pending Harllee Branch vacancy. 


Realistic Credit: U. S. aircraft manufacturers are 
attempting to get from War Assets Administration more 
realistic credit policies governing sale of surplus air- 
craft and, components abroad. Specifically, the industry 
wants financial credits covering sales abroad cut down 
from 15 to three years, on theory that practical'y all 
surplus aircraft will become obsolete in next few years. 


Economy? The forthcoming report of the Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board (due March 1) is expected 
by some insiders to soft-pedal demands for a huge 
military air force. The GOP-controlled group, headed 
by Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.), while acknowledging 
importance of air power, reportedly feels it can not urge 
large expenditures recommended in the Jan. 1 report 
of the President’s Air Policy Commission. 


Railroads Out: Last of railroad applicants are now 
out of CAB route picture, following recent action of 
Santa Fe Skyway in abandoning its contract air carrier 
operations because of CAB’s “unfriendly attitude” toward 
surface carriers. At beginning of year, CAB’s docket 
showed that the only railroad company or subsidiary 
with applications pending was the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway and its subsidiary, Santa Fe Skyway. 


Loan Burden: Some aircraft manufacturers may never 
out from under the burden of bank loans they were 
ed to make last year because of lack of military 
transport business and increased development and 
luction costs, according to views of Guy W. Vaughan, 
ident, Curtiss-Wrigh Corp. He points out that com- 
es which took orders at what they believed to be 
‘—on theory that they would lose less money than 
heir plants were idle—found their losses multi- 
by mounting costs of labor and material. 


Porters: Rio de Janeiro may conjure up romantic 
‘iations to those who haven’t been there, but to 
» who have gone through the Santos Dumont inter- 
nal terminal, it’s anything but romantic. Concensus 
at the porter service is world’s worst—and highest 
d. The porters are hired by the government (an 
mely bad practice to start with) and from there 
ie sky is the limit. Highway robbery is mild by 
arison. Rio has a bad name for air travelers any- 
because of countless mishandlings, 
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Coming Back: Foot rests for passengers are coming 
back on American Airlines’ planes, according to William 
Littlewood, v. p.-engineering. The foot rests will be 
small enough to tuck away under the seat. 


Rejected: American Airlines, however, has rejected 
the reverse-seating idea, subject of much industry dis- 
cussion and some favorable Air Transport Command 
testing. American decided that passenger reaction to 
backward riding would offset the undisputed safety 
advantages. 


Improving: After a sluggish start with load factors of 
20-30%, Chicago and Southern’s New Orleans-Havana 
route has shown marked improvement in recent months 
as company’s air cruise package tour promotion began 
to show results. Loads have risen substantially and 
officials look forward to a year-round profitable business. 


Modifications: The 20 DC-4M2’s which Canadair, Ltd., 
is building for Trans-Canada Air Lines reportedly will 
not go into service until modifications are made similar 
to those which Douglas Aircraft is making on the DC-6. 
The Canadian-built aircraft are sufficiently similar to 
the DC-6 to require some of the recommended changes. 
Canadair is making a strong bid for sales to Great 
Britain, especially BOAC. 


Costly But Cheap: How air cargo transport can pay 
off despite high cost was demonstrated recently when 
10,000 lbs. of fire bricks valued at only $600 were flown 
from New York to Cairo—at transportation cost of 
$11,000. The bricks were needed for repairs to a tanker 
which was setting an oil company back $4,000 a day 
while idle. Seaboard & Western, a non-certificated cargo 
operator, flew the load. 


Schaefer's Hints: At Wichita where Earl Schaefer 
runs the midwest plant of Boeing Airplane Co., there’s 
been the usual complaint about inflationary prices. 
Schaefer has been tipping off employes how to shop 
wisely, and he’s been getting results. Some Wichita 
stores had been overcharging, but the prices have been 
coming down as a result of healthy competition. Wise 
shopping can help beat inflation, Schaefer says, and he 
proves it, 


At Standstill: Efforts to reach reciprocal agreement 
between U. S. and Great Britain on airworthiness 
standards for U. S. and British-built aircraft are re- 
ported practically at standstill, with little hope for 
reviving action until next September when ICAO Air- 
worthiness Division meets in Montreal. At present, 
British are accepting U. S. certificates on airworthiness, 
although CAA sources indicate that they have threatened 
to withdraw this acceptance because U. S. has not yet 
accepted the British certificate. 


Export Increase: Personal aircraft exports last year 
were up 20% by units and 97% by dollar value over 
previous year. The 1947 shipments totaled 1,669 planes 
valued at $6,496,812, representing 10% and 12%, re- 
spectively, of total production. 


Name Quiz: Over in Stockholm there’s a lot of dis- 
cussion about naming the big international airport being 
built north of the Swedish capital. The names Attunda, 
Nordvalla and Puttlarva have been suggested. English- 
speaking people hope the selection will be Nordvalla as 
the lesser of three evils as the other names are com- 
pletely meaningless to non-Scandinavians. Nordvalla 
at least can be pronounced in English. 
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Martin Aircraft Company mechanic installs electric rubber on the Martin 2-0-2. 
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Where ice made metal melt 


CE THAT FORMs On an airplane's air 
one chokes off the air that cools 
the generator. And without air, heat 
can build up until insulation and 
even metal melt—and the generator 
burns up. 

This was always a serious problem 
for pilots and mechanics. But it was 
licked the day B. F. Goodrich 
engineers came up with electrical- 
ly heated rubber. This thin, tough 
rubber has wires imbedded in its 
core which distribute heat uniform- 
ly over its entire surface. The hot 
rubber keeps ice from forming on the 
narrow intake, and the generator 


gets a continuous flow of cooling air. 

In the picture above, a mechanic 
is installing B. F. Goodrich electric 
rubber on the generator oil cooler 
duct of the Martin 2-0-2. This is an 
easy job because the rubber is very 
flexible and fits curved surfaces tight- 
ly and smoothly. After it is cemented 
on, the pair.of wires that carry power 
from the generator are connected — 
and the installation is complete. 

B. F. Goodrich electric rubber is 
the most efficient way of getting the 
right amount of heat to a specific 
spot. It simplifies design problems and 
saves weight. It can be adapted to any 


power supply. And it can be inter 
nally installed where design permi 

B. F. Goodrich electric rubber has 
done a successful anti-icing job 
propellers, spinner domes, cow 
antenna and pitot masts, hydrat 
lines, water tanks and other instal! 
tions. Research to make electric r 
ber even better is a constant projcc 
of B. F. Goodrich engineers. Te 
B. F. Goodrich Company. Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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Flight Engineer Ruling Puts 
Squeeze on Airlines, Boeing 


CAA Refuses to Certificate 
Two-Man Stratocruiser 


By Davin SHAWE 


A couple of airlines, and Boeing 
Aircraft Co., have been caught in 
the middle of a bothersome and ex- 
pensive jurisdictional squeeze over 
installing a flight engineer’s station 
on the flight deck of the Boeing 
Stratocruiser. 
CAA type certification board of- 
ficials recently advised Boeing that 
they will not certificate the Strato- 
cruiser without a flight engineer’s 
station. The new TC board “policy” 
affects only about 17 of 55 Strato- 
cruisers ordered (the others were 
ordered for a three-man crew), but 
it has aspects of an indirect blow at 
the whole industry. Existing law is 
somewhat vague as to CAA’s author- 
ity to make such a decision, and air- 
lines and manufacturers have feared 
a retroactive interpretation as to the 
number of crewmen necessary for 
safe operation of four-engine trans- 
port aircraft. 
At least one of Boeing’s custom- 
ers, Northwest Airlines, has stated 
firmly that regardless of the TC 
board’s requirement it expects de- 
livery of a two-man airplane as 
ordered. Boeing has to build the 
airplane to customer specifications, 
but also has to NC it before delivery. 
Resorting to legal procedure in an 
attempt to prove that the CAA has 
authority to set up such a last- 

minute requirement would further 
y delivery of a much-needed air- 
e. 


trary Rules Opposed 
st October the Civil Aeronautics 
d held hearings in an attempt 
cide whether a third crew mem- 
hould be made a legal require- 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Oct. 15). 
ir as the airlines and the manu- 
ring industry were concerned, 
indings were conclusive. Through 
Air Transport Association the 
nes went on record opposing 
rary regulation in favor of let- 
the operator decide whether 
crewmen were necessary, for 
cular airplanes. and operating 
tions, in the interest of safety 
ficiency. 
%kesmen for several manufac- 
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turers, including Boeing, argued with 
equal vehemence against any thesis 
that more people on the flight deck 
necessarily means greater safety. 
Most CAA testimony was for clari- 
fication of existing regulations but 
opposed to an arbitrary third-man 
requirement for all four-engine 
types. 

On the other side of the argument, 
the Air Line Pilots Association con- 
tended that the complexity of large 
transports puts an unsafe burden on 
a two-man crew. This official view, 
however, is not believed representa- 
tive of the experience and attitude 
of many pilots. 

Existing law (in Parts 04b and 06.1 
of Civil Air Regulations) leaves the 
subject wide open to anybody’s in- 
terpretation. 


No Action from CAB 

Although these hearings were held 
months ago, and the debate was not 
long before hearings were called, 
there has been no action by CAB to 
define existing regulations or pro- 
mulgate new ones. Insiders have 
picked up no indication that the 
Board (reduced to three men and 
considerably behind on other prob- 
lems) will pass judgment before the 
first Stratocruiser is ready for cer- 
tification tests. 

Meanwhile CAA, through the type 
certification board, has decided that 
the Stratocruiser needs a three man 
crew. The decision also seems to 
have been made that there is enough 
latitude in existing regulations, or 
enough probability of a new regu- 
lation, to give the TC board’s atti- 
tude a legal status. 

CAA representatives and airline 
engineers have been working closely 
in the Boeing plant since the first 
Stratocruiser orders were placed, yet 
this decision turned up just recently 
and caught both Boeing and the air- 
lines quite unprepared. 

Estimates vary considerably, but 
all run high, on how much it will 
cost to make the necessary engineer- 
ing and structural changes, plus in- 
strumentation, for a flight engineer’s 
station. At the CAB hearings last 
October, Boeing’s vice president 
Wellwood Beall said it would cost 
$50,000 to $100,000 per airplane and 
cause a six months’ delay in delivery. 
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After the CAA’s position became 
known, Northwest Airlines computed 
that for its ten Stratocruisers the cost 
of changes, plus weight penalties 
and salaries, would total $3,500,000. 

Northwest’s stand is not against 
a three-man crew, but against this 
sort of Federal jurisdiction and 
against being forced to buy an air- 
plane which can’t be operated or at 
least ferried safely by two men. 
NWA’s original order provided a 
seat for a third man, but not for 
building the airplane around a theo- 
retical concept of his necessity to the 
plane’s operation. 

Since the TC board’s attitude first 
became known, its ideas have been 
softened. As it now stands, and the 
matter isn’t entirely settled, the 
flight engineer’s station will be con- 
siderably less complex and less costly 
than the views of certification board 
members caused Boeing to fear. Also, 
it does not now seem likely that the 
changes will cause appreciable de- 
livery delays. 

The situation could be considerably 
more serious. Nevertheless it has 
been an expensive and annoying de- 
velopment for Boeing and its cus- 
tomers. 


Delta Buys 5 DC-6’s 
United Getting 6 More 


Delta Air Lines has placed an 
order for five Douglas DC-6’s at 
$700,000 each. Total order, including 
spares, amounts to $4,000,000. 

An additional order for six has 
been placed by United Air Lines, 
bringing its total DC-6 fleet to 41. 

Delta’s version has accomimoda- 
tions for 58 passengers and features 
a rear lounge. Delivery is to start 
in September. 

After these orders were placed, 
Douglas Aircraft Co. on Feb. 8 in- 
creased unit price of the DC-6 to 
$850,000, a boost of $150,000. The new 
orders will raise DC-6 production to 
total of 149. 

Douglas announced that the first 
DC-6 incorporating all the safety 
modifications and improvements rec- 
ommended by an industry-govern- 
ment board of experts is now being 
test flown. CAA approval was ex- 
pected shortly after mid-February. 
All of the modifications, including 
the cabin heating system, are included 
in the test plane. Cost of modifying 
the total fleet, including those not 
yet delivered, is estimated at be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, 
major portion of which will be borne 
by Douglas. 
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In a move aimed at allaying some 
of the public complaints about airline 
delays, Northwest Airlines has filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board a 
proposal calling for 5% rebates to 
passengers on flights arriving at des- 
tination more than 30 minutes late. 

Effective date of the refund plan, 
first move of its kind in the air trans- 
portation industry, will be Mar. 15 
if CAB approves it. The 5% rebate 
of the full fare, regardless of the 


length of a passenger’s trip, would 


apply on all domestic flights and dur- 
ing all seasons of the year. 

The rebate plan would be coupled 
with a new tariff calling for an 8% 
increase in passenger fares on North- 
west’s flights, with a 10% discount on 
round-trips. 

Commenting on the rebate plan, 
Croil Hunter, president and general 
manager of NWA, said the public has 
been right in a good many of its 
criticisms of the airlines and that he 
didn’t know “of any fairer way to 
meet the justified criticisms than by 
taking the action Northwest Airlines 
is now taking.” 

“We must restore confidence in 
airline ‘performance arid make de- 
pendability our watchword,” he said, 
adding: “The public pays for fast 
service whenever it buys an airplane 
ticket, and it is entitled to such serv- 
ice.” 


All-Out Effort 


The airlines have not been indiffer- 
ent to the situation, Hunter empha- 
sized, but there have been delays 
which could have been avoided. 
Northwest’s rebate policy, he con- 
tinued, is not intended merely to 
compensate passengers for faulty 
service but to assure the public that 
the airline is making an all-out ef- 
fort to lick the problem of delays. 

He explained that when a plane is 
more than 30 minutes late to a pas- 
senger’s destination, the stewardess 
will make out a refund check and 
turn it over to the passenger as he 
disembarks. In the case of flights 
canceled short of destination, pas- 
sengers will get the 5% rebate of 
the entire fare as well as the cus- 
tomary refund on the unused trans- 
portation. A passenger holding a 
round-trip ticket would receive 5% 
rebate on one-half of the round-trip 
fare. 

The Northwest official pointed out 
that most of the troubles and de- 
lays complained of by airline pas- 
sengers occur on the ground, and 
that his company has adopted a pro- 
gram which goes into the causes and 
corrections of delays from the mo- 
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5% Rebate on Late Flights 
Proposed by Northwest 


ment the airplane is taken out of 
the hangar until it lands at its des- 
tination. 

This program covers such diverse 
activities as: underwing fueling of 
the new Martin 2-0-2’s, cutting the 
time for this process by more than 
half; faster loading procedures; load- 
ing and unloading baggage without 
delay; use of built-in ramps on the 
2-0-2 planes, obviating the need of 
movable ramps at airport; simplifica- 
tion of servicing procedures; speed- 
up of ticketing; new methods of space 
control; adoption of a faster reserva- 
tions system; and co-ordination of 
all steps involved in keeping the 
planes flying. 

Hunter said the proposed rebates 
could run into thousands of dollars, 
but in making the offer he felt con- 
fident that the program outlined 
above would materially help lick the 
problem of delayed flights. 


International Air Parcel 
Post to Start by Mar. 1 


The Post Office Dept. is moving 
fast toward the establishment of air 
parcel post service from the U. S. to 
foreign countries, and it is expected 
that the service will be in effect to 
some nations by Mar. 1. 

Postal officials have made no at- 
tempt to estimate the poundage which 
may move via international air parcel 
post, but it is expected that it will 
be sufficient to produce substantially 
more mail revenue for the U. S. in- 
ternational airlines. As for the Post 
Office, it expects to at least break 
even on the service. 

At press time 13 nations had cabled 
that they were willing to have the 
service start into their territory. 
They were Turkey, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Great Britain, Ireland, Tuni- 
sia, Denmark, Gold Coast, Norway, 
Newfoundland, Netherlands, Finland 
and Switzerland. Palestine and 
France temporarily rejected the idea. 
Although they gave no reason, PO 
officials assumed it was because they 
do not yet have proper facilities for 
handling the traffic. Algeria and 
Pakistan are studying the proposal. 

Rates, which have been approved 
by the Postmaster General are com- 
plicated, and vary with each country. 
To Britain, for example, the first four 
ounces will cost $1.01, and each ad- 
ditional four ounces will cost 4lc 
more. A 5-pound package will cost 
$8.79 from any U. S. post office to 
the home of the person receiving 
the shipment in England. Weight 
limit of 22 Ibs. per package was set. 


The airlines will receive regular 
mail pay for carrying this new class 


of traffic. This will mean substan- 
tially more revenue on the Atlantic 
Ocean part of the haul because the 
carriers are on a ton-mile pay basis, 
Beyond the European’ gateways, 
however, they are on a per-mile 
basis, which means that revenue dues 
not increase with volume. 

Comparison of air. express rates 
with the new parcel post rates is 
difficult because the international 
express charges do not include pick- 
up and delivery. It would be gen- 
erally true, however, that parcel post 
from east of the Mississippi would 
cost about the same as air express, 
while shipments from the west would 
go cheaper via parcel post. 


McGregor Named President 


Of Trans-Canada Air Lines 


Gordon R. McGregor, 47, has been 
appointed president of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, succeeding H. J. Syming- 
ton. He has also been made a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing J. A. Wilson. 

McGregor has had a meteoric rise 
in aviation since the war and came 
into international prominence last 
October at Rio when he was chair- 
man of the International Ajr Trans- 
port Traffic Conference and acquitted 
himself superbly to the acclaim of 
airlines of the world. 

Although a private flyer since 1932, 
he was on the staff of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada until the 
war. He marked up a distinguished 
record as a combat flyer in the war 
and participated in the crucial Battle 
of Britain. At war’s end he joined 
Trans-Canada on the traffic side and 
in 1946 was named general traffic 
manager. 

This latest move puts McGregor 
at the head of one of the largest 
airlines in the world. The govern- 
ment line not only covers Canada 
from coast to coast but operates over 
the Atlantic to England and has plans 
for expanding its international opera- 
tions. Affable and able, McGregor is 
the first combat flyer of World War 
II to head up a large airline. 





Britain Grounds Avro Tudors 


Following loss of an Avro Tudor 
IV by British South American Air- 
ways between the Azores and Ber- 
muda on Jan. 29, the British govern- 
ment ordered the airline to ground 
its planes of that type pending in- 
quiry of the accident. BSAA’s three 
planes were the only Tudor-ty»e 
aircraft in scheduled service. 

A BSAA spokesman said he knew 
no reason why the Air Registration 
Board should not assure the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation of the Tudor IV’s 
airworthiness, and allow the com- 
pany to put the planes back in serv- 
ice. 
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NAL, Grounded by Strike, 


Sues ALPA for Damages 


National Airlines, whose 22 planes 
were grounded by a pilot strike at 
midnight Feb. 3, filed notice in Dade 
County Circuit Court, Miami, on 
Feb. 5 that it would sue the Air Line 
Pilots Association for $5,000,000. 
A. L. McCarthy, NAL attorney, said 
the suit charges “libel and slander 
based on unwarranted charges by 
the union that the company’s aircraft 
were unsafe.” 


While newspaper reports quoted 
pilot representatives as stating the 
strike had been called because “the 
company’s aircraft were not main- 
tained with proper regard to safety,” 
real cause of the strike was assumed 
to be failure to settle a grievance 
case involving dismissal of a pilot 
following an accident at Tampa, Fla., 
two years ago. 

A company spokesman said that 
NAL had offered to agree to a single 
neutral to sit on the adjustment 
board to settle the grievance case 
involving Maston G. O’Neal, pilot 
who was discharged. 

David L. Behncke, president of 
ALPA, was quoted as stating that the 
walkout was called after “two al- 
most unanimous strike votes cli- 
maxed by two years of poor pilot- 
management relations.” 


Issue Complicated 


Frank P. Douglass, chairman of the 
National Mediation Board, stated that 
a prior strike of clerks and station 
employees, who are members of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, had complicated settling the 
pilot strike. He said that as long as 
the pilots took the position, stated 
by Behncke, that they would con- 
tinue the strike “until the safety of 
the air traveling public is no longer 
a jactor,” settlement of the dispute 
v the clerks is definitely tied up 
W the pilot walkout. The pilots 
baught in the safety angle after 


s\ machinists and maintenance 
n refused to cross picket lines of 
¢ s and station employes on strike 
S Jan, 24, 
1 NAL spokesman said that the 
Sa iy angle was a smoke screen as 
; know the planes are getting 
m rigid inspection now than ever, 
W Air Carrier Inspectors of CAA 
ch. king and approving every p!ane 
th. goes out for service.” 
T. Baker, NAL’s president, 


1 that the company was con- 
ng the removal of its engine 
aul base from Jacksonville, 
to property owned by the com- 
" opposite the Miami Interna- 
| Airport. 
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Checks Non-Union Crews 


According to word received from 
a company spokesman at press- 
time, National Airlines last week 
was in process of checking out 28 
non-union crews (captains and 
co-pilots) and expected to resume 
some operations very shortly. The 
spokesman added that the com- 
pany had “more than a score” 
of other crews ready to start 
checking out. He said that ap- 
plications for pilots’ jobs were 
being received from all over the 
U. S., a number from pilots who 
had formerly been with airlines 
but who had left to go into charter 
ventures. 

A major development in the 
ALPA strike came on Feb. 6 
when NAL President G. T. Baker 
issued the following notice to all 
pilots: “In view of your refusal to 
report for flight duty as directed, 
you have voluntarily left the em- 
ploy of National Airlines, Inc. 
Therefore please return all com- 
pany property in your possession 
by Tuesday, Feb. 10, so that your 
final pay check may be computed 
and issued.” 











Deliver NX-Convair— 


Mediator to be Named 
In Hawaiian-ALPA Dispute 


Hawaiian Airlines has been advised 
by the National Mediation Board that 
a mediator will be appointed for the 
contract dispute between the company 
and the Air Line Pilots Association. 
Alex Smith, v. p. of Hawaiian, said 
that NMB told the company ALPA 
had applied for its services for “var- 
ious items which remained in dispute 
at the close of negotiations.” Smith 
declared the company had not been 
previously aware that direct negotia- 
tions had been terminated. 

The negotiations began last fall, 
Smith stated, with Karl Ulrich rep- 
resenting ALPA, and when Ulrich 
returned to Chicago the company as- 
sumed that direct negotiations merely 
had been suspended temporarily. 


Gen. George Resigns As Head 


Of Peruvian International 

Lt. Gen. Harold L. George (Ret.) 
has resigned as president and man- 
ager and as a director of Peruvian 
International Airways, according to 
a company letter. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Denzil R. A. Walker, who 
is associated with Wood, Gundy & 
Co., Canadian investment banking 
house. Gen. George is expected to 
continue in an advisory capacity 
with PIA. 

J. H. Gundy, president of the 
Canadian firm, is a director of PIA. 





First NX-licensed Convair-Liner is shown here prior to tak- 
ing off from Lindbergh Field, San Diego, on Jan. 25, for 
American Airlines’ Ardmore, Okla., training center. The transport, being used by Ameri- 


can for operational training, covered the 659 miles from San Diego tc El Paso in 2 
hours, 15 minutes. AA and Convair personnel making the flight to Ardmore are shown, 
left to right: O. W. Harper, Convair service department; A. Anderson and M. E. Williams, 


AA ground maintenance instructors, both of New York; G. T. Hayes, AA's Convair-Liner 


manager, N. Y.; Lemuel Duffield, AA mechanic, Los Angeles; Pilot W. B. Harwell of 


Convair; E. M. Beattie, AA engineering pilot, Santa Monica; AA First Officer W. A. 


Miller; AA Capt. Glenn Brink; K. A. Giffin, AA communications representative, Santa 
Monica; C. E. Bailey, AA mechanic, Fort Worth; Richard Parsons, AA engineer, N. Y. 
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Damon Cites Need 
For Orderly Growth 


Wider public acceptance of dir 
transportation and continued growth 
of the industry are within grasp if 
the airlines will but avoid over- 
expansion and excessive competition 
and continue to take advantage of 
all technological advances contribut- 
ing to increased safety, Ralph Damon, 
president of American Airlines, told 
members of the New York State 
Bankers Association on Jan. 26. 

Biggest problem of the industry 
today, he said, is that of “learning 
how to make money with the busi- 
ness hand.” He added that it is im- 
portant to keep seeing the growth 
of the industry “in an orderly man- 
ner,” rather than have each com- 
pany overburden itself with equip- 
ment and expense to handle a vol- 
ume of traffic that does not yet ex- 
ist.” 

Sympathizing with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board while at the same time 
questioning its philosophy, Damon 
expressed gratification over the rec- 
ommendation of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission for a slow-down 
and more mature consideration on 
the granting of new air routes and 
said: 

“If public convenience and neces- 
sity is to be served . . . routes must 
be granted in accordance with long- 
range principles . . . that will work, 
first, toward the best interests of 
the public and, secondly, toward the 
maintence of virile airlines in gen- 
eral competition, capable of earning 
money without constantly having to 
request more mail pay.” 

Another problem of the industry— 
the 15% transportation excise tax— 
should be removed promptly, he 
said, in the interest of promoting 
travel on all forms of transportation 
and thereby raising general business 
activity, which ultimately will pay 
far more in taxes than is produced 
by the travel-restricting tax. 

The question is not whether air 
transportation will succeed, but 
whether the companies and individu- 
als in commercial aviation at any 
particular time will share in its suc- 
cess, the American Airlines executive 
said. 

“Air transportation is here to stay,” 
he added, “and the question is will 
the public accept it in great enough 
quantity and in time to make the 
present enterprises sound and suc- 
cessful. If we do @ job it will.” 


Babb Opens Washington Office 

The Babb Co., Inc., has opened a 
Washington office in the Common- 
wealth Bldg, 1625 K St, NW. 
Irving H. Taylor, v.p. who has been 
Washington representative, is in 
charge. 
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Donald A. Duff 


Duff Appointed Head 
Of Challenger Airlines 


Donald A. Duff, closely associated 
with air transportation for the past 
16 years, has been elected to chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
managing director of Challenger Air- 
lines Co. of Salt Lake City. 

Duff has been engaged in advisory 
and consultant work for a number of 
smaller airlines in the west since 
leaving the post of executive assist- 
ant to the president of Continental 
Air Lines, in May, 1946. He held 
executive positions in Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, (Capital Airlines) 
for 10 years, and Northeast Airlines 
for three years. 





CAB International Decisions 
Not Subject to Review 


The Supreme Court, in a 5-4 
decision on Feb. 9, ruled that CAB 
decisions covering overseas and 
foreign air transportation which 
require Presidential approval are 
not subject to judicial review. The 
Court’s action reversed an earlier 
holding by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
New Orleans, that the courts 
could review CAB decisions even 
after Presidential approval. 

The Fifth Circuit Court’s opin- 
ion was handed down on an ap- 
peal by Waterman Steamship 
Corp. for review of CAB’s Latin 
American Case decision. After 
the Circuit Court ruling, CAB 
and Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines petitioned the Supreme 
Court to review the entire ques- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court decision 
means an apparent end to Water- 
man’s long legal fight to obtain 
a New Orleans-San Juan route 
certificate. 














Capital, Delta Win 
Route Extensions 


Capital Airlines became the na- 
tion’s eighth largest air carrier from 
route mileage standpoint when the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on Jan. 28 
authorized extension of its Route 5§ 
from Birmingham to New Orleans, 
via Mobile, and from Bristol to At- 
lanta, via Asheville. The award 
boosted Capital’s route mileage to 
5,396. 

Only other award in the’ Boston- 
New York-Atlanta-New Orleans de- 
cision went to Delta Air Lines, which 
won approval to extend its Route 24 
from Meridian to New Orleans, via 
Hattiesburg. 

In approving the Capital extension 
while at the same time denying ap- 
plications of Chicago and Southern, 
Colonial, Delta, National and North- 
east for New York-New Orleans au- 
thorizations, the Board noted that 
Capital already was competing with 
parts of Eastern’s Route 5 south of 
Washington and that it would be 
more logical to extend Capital’s sys- 
tem to Atlanta and New Orleans than 
to put another airline into the area 
which was not previously there. It 
took the view that “competition for 
competition’s sake” is not desirable, 
and that Capital’s route extension 
would be less competitive than other 
proposals. 

The Board found that its awards 
to Capital “would constitute logical 
extensions” of its routes and would 
create a trunk operation connecting 
New Orleans, Mobile, Atlanta and 
Asheville with the important Ohio 
Valley and Great Lakes industrial 
area. It found that Capital’s financial 
difficulties would not prevent it from 
implementing the route extensions, 
since the extra flight mileage could 
come largely from increased utiliza- 
tion of presently-owned equipment. 

Delta’s Meridian-New Orleans 
award was based chiefly on the fact 
that it will give first one-carrier 


service between New Orleans and J 


Cincinnati. 


TWA Takes Retroactive Mai! 
Pay Issue to U. S. Court 


TWA has appealed CAB’s decision 
of last December, refusing to con- 
sider retroactive mail pay for the 
company, to the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia. Although petitions for recon- 
sideration of the decision are still 
pending before CAB, TWA filed the 
court appeal because the Civil A:To 
nautics Act and Administrative | ’ro- 
cedure Act require that such appeals 
be filed within 60 days after the 
original decision is handed down 
The court was asked to set aside the 
CAB decision and direct further pro 
ceedings in the mail rate case. 
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The complex Air Freight Rate 
Case hearings opened in Washington 
on Feb. 2, and early arguments cen- 
tering on the highly controversial 
questions of what it actually costs 
an airline to carry a ton of freight 
a mile and whether any all-cargo 
carriers should be certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board led observ- 
ers to predict the hearings would 
run from four to six weeks. 

The cost argument was touched off 
by Public Counsel William C. Burt, 
who indicated in a lengthy exhibit 
and in his line of questioning of air- 
line witnesses that CAB accountants 
feel the low cargo rates—as low as 
13c per ton mile—instituted by most 
of the domestic airlines last August 
and October were below the actual 
cost of rendering the service. 

C. W. Jacob, vice president and 
secretary of American Airlines and 
sponsor of the company’s exhibit, 
took issue with CAB’s estimated ton 
mile operating cost figure of 19.7c 
for American and asserted that there 
are so many variables in the com- 
pany’s overall operation and in its 
strictly cargo service that any al- 
location of costs per ton mile is next 
to impossible. 

American’s exhibit, which did not 
include any cost allocation figures, 
stated that direct costs attributable 
to freight service are very small in 
relation to total common costs of the 
company’s domestic system and em- 
phasized that American’s mail pay 
could in no way be considered to 
support its freight activities. 


Relation of Costs 


General theory of the exhibit, 
which came under close scrutiny of 
Public Counsel and of attorneys for 
some of the non-certificated cargo 

es, such as Slick Airways, was 
that if American did not carry freight 

entire burden of costs related to 
i mail, passenger, express and 
freight activities would have to be 
ne by the mail, passenger and 
ress services, thus raising their 
t to the public. 
The question of certificating all- 
go carriers in addition to the 
peesent certificated airlines popped 

on the initial day of the hearings 
in the testimony of C. R. Smith, 
chirman of the board of American 
A-vlines. Smith declared the air- 
liios are nearing the end of their 
al lity “to sustain additional market 
di tion” and said that any further 
pa alleling of their services would 
be wholly unwarranted. 

‘mith saw the issue as a question 
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Cost of Carrying Cargo 
Proves Puzzler 


at Hearing 





First Stratofreighter Flight 


The first Boeing YC-97A Strato- 
freighter, first of three of its type 
now being completed for the Air 
Force, has successfully completed 
its initial flight, remaining aloft 
one hour and 13 minutes. The 
transport is a counterpart of the 
Boeing B-50 Superfortress, has a 
design gross weight of 135,000 
pounds. It is powered by four 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major en- 
gines of .3500 hp each, equipped 
with a General Electric turbo- 
supercharger. 

The transport can carry 134 
fully-equipped troops or more 
than 20 tons of cargo. The en- 
tire fuselage is pressurized. 











of how far CAB was willing to go 
to support large cities versus small 
ones, stating that if CAB authorized 
cargo lines to “dilute” business at 
large metropolitan centers, the cer- 
tificated airlines’ ability to continue 
serving small localities at a loss will 
soon vanish. 

Purpose of the hearing is to de- 
termine whether present air cargo 
rates of both certificated and non- 
certificated carriers are economically 
sound and, if not, on what kind of 
formula should proper rates be estab- 
lished. 








Inaugural 
c eremonies 
were held Jan. 27 at Gen. Mitchell Field, 
Milwaukee, marking the start on Feb. 15 
of Wisconsin Central Airlines feederline 
service between 14 Wisconsin cities, Chi- 


Feeder Ceremony— 


cago, and points in Minnesota. Left to 
right are Francis Higgins, president of 
WCA; Harry B. Hall, a WCA director 
and v.p. of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates; and H. Ellis Saxton, a mem- 
ber of the air service committee of the 
Association of Commerce and former 
district trafic manager for Capital Air- 
lines in Chicago and Milwaukee. 


ATC and NATS Merged 
Into Single Service 


After weeks of conference and plan- 
ning, Defense Secretary James For- 


restal on Feb. 4 announced the 
merger of the Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Naval Air Transport 
Service into the Military Air Trans- 
port Service (MATS), with Maj, 
Gen. Laurence S. Kuter as com- 
mander. Merger is effective Mar. 1. 

The merger plans _ represented 
somewhat of a compromise. MATS 
will be under direct Air Force con- 
trol, but the Navy and the Air Force 
retain the right to operate non- 
scheduled flights where they are 
necessary for their own exclusive 
use. MATS will run all scheduled 
air transport needed by the armed 
forces, and duplicating services will 
thus be eliminated. 

Rear Adm. J. W. Reeves, NATS 
commander, had been selected to 
head the combined service, but he is 
reported to have been unwilling to 
accept the assignment. Reeves has 
advocated keeping the services sep- 
arate. Rear Adm. John P. Whitney, 
who has served with NATS, will be 
deputy commander under Kuter. 

Anticipating that there may be 
differences of opinion in the new 
organization, Forrestal said there 
would be a three-man Military Air 
Transport Board, composed of Army, 
Navy and AF representatives, which 
will make recommendations for the 
settlement of disputes. 

Kuter, who is at present U. S. rep- 
resentative to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in Montreal, 
was recently selected by President 
Truman to be chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, but the Senate 
Armed Services committee refused 
to allow Kuter to serve while retain- 
ing military rank and $15,000 a year 
Army pay. 


NWA-REA Freight Agreement 
Disapproved by Board 


Civil Aeronautics Board has dis- 
approved the air freight agreement 
between Northwest Airlines and 
Railway Express Agency on the 
ground that it violates terms of the 
CAB exemption order under which 
REA operates, and therefore violates 
the Act. CAB pointed out that REA 
was authorized by exemption to per- 
form only certain types of air trans- 
portation under certain air express 
contracts and that the NWA agree- 
ment was not pursuant to or identical 
with such contracts. 


DuBuque Consultants Move 

Jean H. DuBuque and Associates, 
aviation consultants and advertising 
and public relations counselors, re- 
cently moved their offices from 
Dallas, Tex., to Washington in the 
Dupont Circle Building. 
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Battle Continues Over 
Army Air Lift Contracts 


The controversy between non- 
certificated and certificated carriers 
over air transportation for some 2,000 
Army dependents to Japan continued 
during the past fortnight. 

Alaska Airlines, Inc., a member of 
the Air Transport Association, has 
asked the Department of Justice to 
investigate the alleged “conspiracy” 
of ATA to violate the anti-trust laws. 
It contends that ATA was attempting 
to stifle competition by limiting the 
air lift of Army dependents to Japan 
to the two certificated carriers that 
operate to the area—Northwest and 
Pan American. 

Northwest Airlines has asked CAB 
to issue a “cease and desist” order 
to prevent the non-certificated car- 
riers—Pacific Overseas and Trans- 
ocean— as well as Alaska from par- 
ticipating in this business. This peti- 
tion also suggested that CAB ask 
Justice to look into the “identical” 
bids made by the non-certificated 
carriers. Their bids of $550 each, per 
passenger, are $100 below the pub- 
lished fares of the certificated air- 
lines. 


CAB Reconsiders EAL Petition 
For Service to Pittsburgh 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
reopened warmly contested issue of 
additional trunkline service for Pitts- 
burgh, in a decision to hear further 
argument and reconsider its Pitts- 
burgh Trunkline Service opinion of 


last fall. By terms of the order, how- 
ever, the reargument will be limited 
to “that portion of Eastern’s appli- 
cation proposing trunkline service to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by the addition of 
Pittsburgh as an intermediate point 
on the Detroit-Miami segment of 
Route 6.” 

CAB found that matters set forth 
in petitions of Eastern Air Lines, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, and the County of Allegheny 
indicate that through service may 
be required to southern points on 
EAL’s system. 

United Air Lines’ petition for re- 
consideration was rejected, CAB stat- 
ing that all points raised were “duly 
considered” in the original opinion. 

Member Josh Lee dissented from 
the majority decision, criticizing the 
action treating EAL’s petition in dif- 
ferent manner than UAL’s “since the 
question of service to Pittsburgh by 
Eastern was just as carefully con- 
sidered by the Board in reaching its 
prior decision as the question of 
Pittsburgh service by United.” 


CAA Study of Airport Revenues 

A brief study of “Non-Aviation 
Producing Functions for Airports,” 
prepared by its Office of Airports, 
has been issued by CAA. The pub- 
lication is not a comprehensive study, 
but is designed as a guide for air- 
port owners toward supplementing 
revenues obtained strictly from avia- 
tion sources. Copies are obtainable 
without charge from the CAA Office 
of Aviation Information, Washington 
25; D. C. 





Letter from Tirey Ford: 





C. R. Smith Invited to Join Sea-Air Group 


Tirey L. Ford, chairman of the Sea- 
Air Committee which is endeavoring 
to establish the rights of steamship 
companies to operate air services, has 
invited C. R. Smith, chairman of the 
board of American Airlines, Inc., to 
join the Sea-Air Committee on the 
basis of Mr. Smith’s recent position 
opposing a separate air freight in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Ford took a copy of an Ameri- 
can Airlines press release containing 
Mr. Smith’s opinions, and adopted it 
to the Sea-Air Committee’s own use 
by changing certain words and sub- 
stituting Mr. Ford’s name for that 
of Mr. Smith. Mr. Ford made public 
the following letter which he sent 
to Mr. Smith on Feb. 5: 

“Dear Mr. Smith: 

“Please allow us to compliment 
you on your press release of January 
30. 

“We have given your sentiments 
whole-hearted endorsement by issu- 
ing your press release as Our press 
release, with only a few minor modi- 
fications, as you will note from the 
enclosed copy. 


“Your public spirited attitude is 
especially commendable when it is 
realized that you have chosen to 
ignore the fact that American Over- 
seas Airlines is interested in only a 
‘segment’ of the trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger and freight business and rep- 
resents ‘an arbitrary division’ and 
an ‘illogical division of related func- 
tions’. 

“You have not been deterred by the 
fact that American Overseas is ‘will- 
ing, even anxious, to leave to others’ 
the transportation of ordinary folks 
who cannot afford today’s expensive 
airline services and the transportation 
of the heavy freight tonnage that 
constitutes the backbone of our com- 
merce. 

“We hope that because of your 
position of leadership in the Certifi- 
cated Air Transport Industry, your 
timely and heartening adoption of 
such sound policies will be continued 
and enlarged. 

“Sea-Air Committee invites you to 
membership and assures you of its 
whole-hearted cooperation. 


Tirey L. Ford, Chairman.” 








Aviation Calendar 


Feb. 16-17—Second annual Purdue 
Airport and Fixed Base conference, 
Purdue U., West Lafayette, Ind. 

Feb. 17-19—ATA Meteorological 
Committee meeting, Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Feb. 26-27—Louisiana Aviation con- 
ference, Shreveport. (Col. T. B. Hern- 
don, director). 

Mar. 18-19—California State Avia- 
tion Conference, Hollywood Roosevelt 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Mar. 19—IAS National Flight Pro- 
pulsion meeting, Hotel Carter, Cleve- 
land. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1—Annual ATA En- 
gineering and Maintenance Confer- 
ence, Continental Hotel, Kansas City 

Apr. 4-8—Nineteenth annual con- 
vention American Association of Air- 
port Executives and second annual 
showing of American Airport Exposi- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 22-23—Personal Aircraft Coun- 
cll, AIA, meeting in Dallas. 

Apr. 24—Dedication of Skyways I 
and II and dedication of CAA Aero- 
nautical Center at Oklahoma City. 

May 12-15—Aviation Writers Asso- 
ciation national convention, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York. 

May 18-20—<Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation directors meet, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

June 14-15—Airlines Medical Di- 
rectors Association annual meeting 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

June 15-17—Airport Management 
Conference, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. (Dean Howard W. Bar- 
low in charge). 

June 16-18—Aero Medical Associa- 
tion 19th annual meeting, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

June 21-25—American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers summer meeting, 
Mexico City. 

June 22-23—Annual Ohio State 
Aviation Clinic, Bowling Green State 
U., Bowling Green. 

Jul. 31-Aug. 8—International Ajir 
Exposition (New York’s golden jub- 
ilee), Idlewild Airport. 

Sept. 4-6—National Air 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 6-8—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston 


Races. 


International 


Mar. 8—ICAO Maps and Charts 
Division, Brussels. 

Mar. 30—ICAO Personnel Licensing 
Division, Montreal. 

Apr. 20—ICAO Rules of the Air and 
Air Transport Control Division, Mon- 
treal. 

Apr. 27—ICAO Facilitation Division 
meeting in Europe. 

Jun. 1—Opening of Second ICAO 
Assembly, Palais des Nations, Geneva 

Sept. 2—Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale, Cleveland, O. 

Sept. 8—ICAO Operations Division, 
Montreal. 

Sept. 21—ICAO Airworthiness Divi- 
sion, Montreal. 

















Island Air Ferries Applies 


For N. Y. Shuttle Routes 

Island Air Ferries, Inc., MacArthur 
Airport, Sayville, L. I., has applied ‘0 
CAB for a certificate authorizing 
mail, passenger, and property service 
on a shuttle route linking “all air- 
ports now or in the future owned cr 
operated by the Port of New York 
Authority.” 
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Ccribbean-Atlantic Gets New 
Mail Rate, $145,646 Back Pay 

. lump sum of $145,646, equal to 
33.53ec per revenue mile flown, was 
awarded to Caribbean-Atlantic Air- 

es for the 13-month period ended 
Oct. 31, 1947. For the period be- 
ginning Nov. 1, 1947, CAB gave the 
company a Sliding scale incentive rate 
based on 44c per airplane mile, al- 
lowing break-even at a 48% load fac- 
tor and providing a return up to 
22.9% on recognized investment if 
load factor reaches 70%. 

An unusual finding made by the 
Board in its decision was that the 
company employs too many persons. 
CAB stated that although Caribbean- 
Atlantic’s volume of operations hadn’t 
risen, its payroll had—from an aver- 
age of 105 during July-December, 
1946, to 108, 115, and 121 for the first, 
second, and third quarters of 1947, 
respectively. CAB regarded the in- 
crease as unnecessary for its opera- 
tions receiving mail pay support, and 
said that no more than 110 employes 
would be allowed in computing the 
mail rate investment base. CAB also 
refused to recognize one of three 
DC-3’s as necessary to the carrier’s 
operations. 


Post Office Lifts Restriction 
On Air Mail to Seward 


It is now possible to send any form 
of mailable matter by air mail to 
the Seward Peninsula area of Alaska 
as a result of a Post Office Depart- 
ment decision to revoke a restric- 
tion limiting mail to this section in 
winter months to letters in their 
usual form. 

Because of this former restriction, 
packages, catalogues and other bulky 
material have laid over at Seattle 
for many weeks during the winter 
Season, due to poor transport facili- 
ties on the peninsula. 

Such packages will travel at the 
usual air mail rate of 5c an ounce or 
80c a pound and will not result in 
additional expense to the Post Office 
because the airlines in the area are 
p-id on a mileage basis, with no base 
poundage restriction. 


CAB Calendar 


». 16—Hearing on application of Willis 
ervice for exemption authorizing cargo 
tions to Puerto Rico. (Docket 3141) 
m., e.8.t., Room 1508, Commerce Build- 
Examiner Edward T. Stodola. 

b. 16—Hearing on application of Mid- 
inent Airlines for an alternate St. Louis- 

Cities Route. (Docket 1050). Examiner 

rd A. Walsh. Tentative. 

. 21—Hearing on Mid-Continent Air- 
li proposed Minot-Regina extension. 
(D- ‘et 628). 

; . 15—Hearing on applications proposing 
®ac \onal Intraterritorial Service in Hawaii. 
(Oc <ets 2390 et al.) Assistant Chief Ex- 
ain or Thomas L. Wrenn. Tentative. 

N) 15—Hearing in Pennsylvania-Central 
A‘r. es Mail Rate Case. (Docket 484). 
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SEA All MMI TTE! 
FROM AMERIGAN AIRLINES 


POR RELEASE PRIDAY-dAMUART 30, 1948 

A campaign is under way "to spread the impression that dhe transportation of 
eir freight is wage and different, so different that a new industry aust be created 
te do the job," Das Rs Saith; chairman of the doerd-of sanvtemn ddrlinee, Ines; said, 

Ina letter - y made public today, Smith 
aus "It is time that analysis’ be made of the erguneste of these advocates, who 
seek ee create a duplicating super-structure of freight tvtime, ‘This duplication 
will be unduly expensive and the expense will be paid out of the pockets of the 
shipper and the consuming public. 

“frevelere ont Dp. gow would ve amazed and eeutuset bri reeponeivie business men 


A 


show Propose te -butid and operete savataat retiroade, one to cuvey mathing but 


passengers, , the other to transport nothing but quit The econsniie waste of such 
Capteratees would ve agyiing. Yet that is precisely the policy that advocates-of 
‘ali-freight! lines propose for a#ir transportation," Smith said, 

"The objective for air transportation must be low costes to the operator and low 
rates to the public," Smith's Letter contimed, "That will not be achieved by an 
illogical ami arbitrary division of transportation among those who happen to be in- 
terested only in individual segments of the business. Increasing the cost of operation 
by illogical division of related functions increases ects ami rates, And the higher 
rates must be borne by the public." 

Sadth added that the eli-frei¢ht airlines wanted to "skim the cream" of the eir 
freight business by serving only the ego cities, "They are willing, even anxious, 
to leave to others, the scheduled eir lines, the less poetstanie but ounlly inportant 
public obligation of serving the omelier-communitics," 

(NOTE? The text of Mr. Smith's letter is attached, } 
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P, S. By the way Mr. Smith, which side of this argument are you on? ? 


















In the sun-scorched tropics 
and the sub-zero Arctic... 








the dependability of BENDIA-SUINTILLA ignition equipment 


IS being proved every day! : 






Heat, cold, moisture, or desert-dryness— § meet the most exacting requirements of 
ar. nen ‘ tir 
they are all the same to Bendix-Scintilla performance pays off every day in hour- Cu 
Ignition Equipment. There is no extreme _after-hour of trouble-free operation on all t 
of operating conditions under which this _ types of planes. That’s why airlines and P 
equipment has not been proved and re- engine manufacturers agree that Scintilla va 
proved in actual use. This capacity to is the choice for outstanding performance. } 
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Bendix-Scintilla Radio Interference Filters Bendix-Scintilla magnetos are built for Bendix-Scintilla Electrical Connectors are 
are designed for insertion in aircraft both low and high tension circroft built in a wide variety of sizes and 
ignition grounding circuits. Extremely ignition systems that are performance types—precision-designed to give oa 

ful in eliminating radio noise at proven on planes of every type and size. pressure-tight, water-tight and radio- 
very high frequencies. quiet assembly. 
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Colonial Questions Validity 
Of Overtime Customs Fees 


An attack on the validity of charges 
levied against U. S. international air 
carriers for overtime compensation 
of Customs inspectors has been initi- 
ated by Colonia] Airlines, which con- 
tends that provisions of the Customs 
Act setting up such charges are not 
applicable to air carriers. 

Other airlines affected by the over- 
time charges, which amount to sev- 
eral thousands of dollars per week, 
currently are debating whether to 
file complaints on their own behalf 
or to wait and see what the Customs 
Court will rule with respect to 
Colonial’s case. 

At a conference in late January 
the carriers agreed they could ex- 
pect no real relief except through 
amendment of the law under which 
the overtime charges are levied 
against the airlines. The regulations 
under which Customs must operate 
at present, they said, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“When there is a regular recognized 
need for Customs service outside the 
above prescribed hours (generally 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m.) and the volume and 
duration of the req.ired service are 
uniformly such as to require, of 
themselves or in immediate consecu- 
tive combination with other essential 
Customs acts of the port, the full 
time of one or more Customs em- 
ployes, the necessary number of tours 
of regular duty to furnish such serv- 
ice on all days except Sundays and 
olidays may be established with the 
approval of the Commissioner.” 

‘Thus, it will be noted, Customs 

may” establish tours of duty for 
light inspections but is not bound to 
so, while regular tours of duty 
inspections on Sundays and holi- 
s, when aircraft arrivals are more 
nerous than at any other time, 
specifically excluded. 
.ccordingly, inspectors called upon 
erform inspections at such times 
regular tours of duty are not pro- 
d or are inadequate to handle 
load are entitled to overtime pay, 
ch must be paid by the airline or 
ines requiring their services. 
dding to the burden is fact over- 
pay, under existing Customs 
lations, means a day and a half 
ay for anything from one to eight 
rs of work performed at night, 
de of a regular tour of duty, 
for two full days of pay for any 
unt of duty from one to eight 
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hours performed on Sunday or a 
government holiday. This, of course, 
has proved costly to the international 
airlines, which have planes arriving 
at La Guardia, Miami and other air- 
ports of entry at irregular hours and 
on all days. 


BSAA Reports $82,643 
Profit for Eight Months 


British South American Airways 
Corp. has reported a profit of £20,507 
($82,643) for its first eight months 
of existence to Mar. 31, 1947. BSAA 
thus becomes the only one of the 
three state-owned British airlines to 
report a surplus for the last fiscal 
year. British Overseas Airways Corp. 
lost $32,549,681, and British European 
Airways $8,696,486. 


British Air Attache in U. S. 

Christopher Clarkson, former RAF 
officer who served with the British 
Air Commission in the U. S. from 
1940 to 1945, has been appointed civil 
air attache at the British Embassy 
in Washington. The acting attache, 
Nigel Bicknell, is returning to Eng- 
land. 














Foreign Air Briefs 





Africa: One of three feeder airlines 
awarded contracts last year in the Union 
of South Africa has notified the gov- 
ernment that it is unable to begin oper- 
ation. Company is Air Trans Africa 
Ltd., which was awarded a system of 
5,600 miles. The government plans to 
ask for new bids. Two other feeders, 
Karroo Flying Service and Commercial 
Air Services, are proceeding with plans 
to operate. 

Brazil: Panair do Brasil has re- 
opened its service up the Amazon from 
Belem, using Catalina flying boats. 
Schedule is three trips weekly to 
Manaos, two weekly from there to Porto 
Velho, and once weekly to Iquitos, Peru. 
The Amazon service is one of Panair’s 
oldest routes, being opened originally in 
1933. It was stopped for five months 
when the Sikorsky S-43’s were no longer 
suitable and government subsidy was in- 
sufficient to purchase new equipment. 
Panair won a new subsidy arrangement 
and purchased five PBY-5A Catalina 
amphibians from Canada. 

Great Britain: Hulls of the st three 
140-ton 10-engined flying bose are tak- 
ing shape at Saunders-Roe factory, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, England. Seating 
capacity of SR45 is 85 without crew of 
14. The craft are scheduled to enter 
British Overseas Airways service in 
about three years. Maximum range will 
be 5,500 miles. Ten Bristol Proteus pro- 
peller-turbine engines totaling 35,000 hp 
will be installed. 

Luxembourg: A new company, Luxem- 
bourg Airlines, began air service to 
Paris, Zurich, and Frankfurt, on Feb. 2, 
under a 20-year license granted by the 
government. Company was formed by 
the government, local commercial inter- 
ests, and Scottish Aviation Ltd., Prest- 
wick, Scotland. 








. . |_This spacious building, recently completed by KLM Royal 
KLM City Terminal Dutch Airlines in The Hague, is said to be the first building 


designed and built in Europe specifically to serve as an airline city terminal. 


Furnished 


along modern lines, it contains a waiting room 73 x 33 feet, another waiting room for 
drivers of the airport busses, an air freight office, baggage counters, information and 
reservations counters, a refreshment stand, telephone booths, writing tables and news- 


stands. 


Mural decorations in the main hall outline KLM's intercontinental services. 
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PERSONNEL 








xxx 


Administrative: 


Victor Vernon, one of American Airlines’ 
old-timers and assistant to the president, 
is retiring. He was one of the coun- 
try’s earliest flyers, his aviation career 
dating back to 1913. He joined Ameri- 
can in 1930 and served as personnel di- 
rector before becoming assistant to 
President Ralph Damcn. 


A. M. de Voursney, route development 
manager of United Air Lines, has been 
designated assistant secretary, succeed- 
ing J. L. Watson, who goes from Chi- 
cago to Denver as assistant to the v.p.- 
economic controls. 


-Henry C. T. Palmer has been appointed 
supervising accountant for Capital Air- 
lines, in direct charge of all general 
accounting activities. He has been as- 
sistant comptroller with John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., of Philadelphia, a division 
of the National Lead Co. 


W. F. Rogers, v.p.—sales and traffic, for 
Slick Airways for the past six monthe. 
has been appointed to newly-created 
post of v.p. and assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


B. J. Talbot, district traffic manager for 
Northwest Airlines at Manila since last 
April, has been advanced to the new 
position of Philippine manager. He has 
been with NWA since 1940 and has 
served at Chicago, Duluth and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 


S. P. Brown, former superintendent of 
placement for United Air Lines at 
Chicago, has been named district per- 
sonnel manager for the New York area. 
Other UAL district personnel managers 
named are: D. E. Kain, Chicago area; 
R. E. Peterson, San Francisco area; 
Henry M. Swetland, Los Angeles area; 
and Floyd McCroskey, Seattle area. 


Clinton R. Harrower has been appointed 
director of public relations for Peruvian 
International Airways, with headquar- 
ters in New York. 


John M. Cody, formerly eastern advertis- 
ing manager for Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., has been appointed U. S. adver- 
tising and public relations officer for 
Irish Air Lines, with offices at 33 E. 50th 
a. B. ¥. C. 





Operations-Maintenance: . 


Adolph C. Liska has been named director 
of maintenance for National Airlines. 
He has been with NAL since 1938 and 
before that was with Chicago & 
Southern. Harry S. Eads, also with 
company since 1938, has been appointed 





as director of engine and accessory over- 


haul. He was a master mechanic with 
American Airlines before joining Na- 
tional. Charles E. Banks, with National 
Since its beginning in 1934, has been 
made director of aircraft overhaul. 


J. H. Waterman has been designated 
system safety manager for TWA, with 
headquarters in Kansas City. Since 
1940, Waterman has been director of 
training and safety for the Nashville 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


Robert M. Evans has been promoted 
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from assistant to superintendent of sta- 
tions for Pan American Airways Latin 
American Division to schedule superin- 
tendent for the Atlantic sector. He 
joined PAA in 1937 in traffic department 
in New York. Joseph J. Dystart, who 
joined PAA in 1935 as apprentice engi- 
neer, has been advanced from Latin 
American division engineer to division 
engineer for Atlantic sector. 


J. S. Polk has been named assistant 
flight operations manager of PAA’S 
Pacific-Alaska Division. 





Christenson 


Pitisci 


J. S. Pitisci, for the past 18 years with 
Eastern Air Lines’ engine overhaul de- 
partment in Miami, has been appointed 
general foreman of the department. He 
had been lead mechanic since 1939. 


Capt. Carl Christenson, veteran United 
Air Lines pilot, has been named flight 
safety engineer for the company, with 
headquarters in Denver. Carl T. Kuhl, 
flight instructor for UAL since 1936, 
recently became the first of the company 
pilots to retire at the age of 60. 


Allan A. Barrie, who resigned as v.p.- 
operations for California Eastern Air- 
ways to return to Alvin P. Adams & 
Associates, aviation management con- 
sultants of Los Angeles, will become 
operations manager of Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines of Honolulu. The Adams firm is 
retained by the Hawaiian carrier. 


L. G. Schaefer, former EAL station 
manager at Albany, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed to the same position at Talla- 
hassee, Fla. He joined company in 1940 
as a sales agent at Charleston, S. C. 


Grant L. Anderson, chief pilot and one 
of California Eastern Airways’ founders, 
has been placed in charge of all flight 
operations, with Raymond E. Moore as 























assistant manager. George P. Pell, form- 
erly traffic manager, has been placed in 
charge of ground operations. 


G. C. Younie has been appointed chief 
maintenance engineer for Braniff Air- 
ways, succeeding B. J. Cummnock, re- 
signed. Younie joined BNF as junior 
engineer in 1941, was in the service 
from 1942 to October, 1945, when he 
returned to the airline as maintenance 
engineer. 


R. I. Gordon, formerly Northwest Air- 
lines station manager at Newark, has 
been named station superintendent at 
Pittsburgh, and R. W. Chambers, who 
has been superintendent of cabin equip- 
ment maintenance, becomes manager of 
company’s new station at Washington. 


Lester A. Watson, 13-year airline veteran 
and former western division communi- 
cations supervisor for Eastern Air Lines, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
communications for Piedmont Airlines. 


W. H. Maxwell has been transferred 
from United Air Lines’ eastern opera- 
tions staff at Chicago to New York, 
where he will serve as station manager. 


W. H. Thompson, United station mana- 
ger at Los Angeles, moves to San Fran- 
cisco in same capacity; George S. Taylor, 
former regional manager of passenger 
service at western headquarters in San 
Francisco, becomes station manager at 
Los Angeles; and William M. Tener, 
formerly of San Francisco operations, 
becomes station manager at Reno, suc- 
ceeding R. J. Burns, who was assigned 
special duties in expansion of the Reno 
airport. 


F. E. Hembree has been named station 
manager for the Flying Tiger Line at 
San Francisco. With the company since 
its founding in 1945, he served as station 
manager at Tokyo during last year’s 
ATC contract operations. 


Traffic and Sales: 





Larry Armond, formerly San Francisco 
superintendent of reservations sales for 
United Air Limes, has been appointed 
regional superintendent of reservations 
services, and Richard G. Tully, former 
chief of counter sales in Los Angeles, 
has been named regional superintendent 
of ticket offices. Both are stationed in 
San Francisco. 


Tom A. Whitley, formerly acting district 
traffic manager for Braniff Airways at 
Corpus Christi, has been transferred to 
Memphis in same capacity, succeeding 
Russell Rau, who resigned to enter 


private business. 





Liska Eads Banks 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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Parkmen Sayward, southwest division 
,anager for Slick Airways for the past 


il seles manager. 


»o years, has been promoted to gen- - 


uu. W. West, formerly district traffic 
manager for Northwest Airlines at Great 
Falls, Mont., has been appointed to a 
similar position at Manila, Russell G. 
Wilcox, office manager at Tokyo, has 
been appointed district traffic manager 
at Okinawa, Milton E, Merriman, office 
manager at Seoul, Korea, has been pro- 
moted to district traffic manager there, 
and James B. Emery, formerly traffic 
representative at Detroit, has been given 
the d.t.m. post at Tokyo. 


Karl P. Hughes, district traffic and sales 
manager for United Air Lines in Wash- 
ington, has been named sales control and 
budget officer for the company, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Lou Perry, manager of Colonial Airlines’ 
agency department, has resigned to take 
over position as head of Loftis Travel 
Service in New York. Perry had been 
with Colonial over five years. 


J. A. Alrick has been named reserva- 
tions manager for Northwest Airlines at 
Washington. He has been supervisor in 
space control at Minneapolis. C. A. 
Hendricks, formerly assigned to the 
central space control unit in charge of 
Orient travel, has become reservations 
manager at Cleveland. 


John E. Cook, general traffic manager 
of Continental Airways since 1945 and 
before that with Braniff Airways in the 
same capacity, has been appointed rates 
and tariffs officer of the International 
Air Transport Association, with head- 
quarters in Montreal. He was a mem- 
ber of the Tariff and Rates Committee 
of the Air Traffic Conference of Amer- 
ica for several years. 


Richard K. Waldo, formerly special as- 
sistant in the aviation division of the 
State Department, has been appointed 
program planning officer in the staff pro- 
grams office of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 


Donald E. Busse, for the past 10 years 
with TWA as supervisor of ground radio 
gineering, has been appointed sales 
gineer of Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., 
© Kansas City. 


mes M. Gatewood has been named 
nager of TWA’s restaurant and flight 
‘hen at Albuquerque. With the line’s 
1sas City commissary since last fall, 
formerly was supervisor of dining 
; for Pennsylvania Railroad. 


ilip G. Nolan, formerly assistant 
nager of the Airlines Terminal on 
ty-second St., New York, has been ap- 
ited manager of the new Brooklyn 
ines Terminal at the St. George 
al. 


ht 


F. McDonald, formerly mid-western 
sion manager of the Smith Meter 
has been appointed manager of the 
ition sales division of the Wayne 
ip Co. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





THE CASE of the Cigar-Smoking Passenger created quite a stir at United 

Air Lines’ Washington station recently . . . In what was probably one of 
the comparatively few instances where such drastic action has been taken 
for an infraction of company rules, a UAL pilot returned a trip to Wash- 
ington and refused to carry a passenger who allegedly insisted on smoking 
a cigar during the flight . . . The DC-4 had departed from Washington and, 
according to our witnesses, one of the passengers lit a cigar after the “no 
smoking” sign had gone out . . . Although warned by a stewardess that 
only cigarette smoking was allowed, he is said to have persisted in continu- 
ing with the seegar . . . Capt. James Keeton was called by the stewardess 
and after being unable to change the passenger’s mind, he returned the 
flight, then 15 to 20 minutes out, to Washington . . . The passenger deplaned 

. . Following the second departure, Capt. Keeton issued a flight report 
explaining his action, and then talked to each passenger individually . 
Passengers were loud in their praise of the diplomatic but firm way in 
which Capt. Keeton handled the situation . . . There were no squawks 
about the delay... . 

4 


Recently we wrote a piece about the American Airlines pilot who 
did such a fine public relations job for his company by informing his 
passengers of the reasons for a delayed flight .. . A reader who noticed 
the item reports there is another incident that deserves mention .. . 
During the recent New York snowstorm a Chicago-New York TWA 
flight was delayed in Chicago almost three hours . . When the 
Passengers were finally strapped in their seats, Capt. Roscoe Dunahoo 
came back to the cabin and made “a very brief but extremely courteous 
and informative explanation of the delay,” our reader says . . . Capt. 
Dunahoo explained that “because of the heavy snowstorm in the New 
York area, 25.8 inches to be exact, airport personnel have been work- 
ing all day to clear the runways. Two are now ready for landings 
and take-offs but every airplane must wait its turn. We have been in 
constant contact with LaGuardia and have just received word that in 
approximately three hours we can land without delay. We believed 
it was best to wait in Chicago rather than spend time circling LaGuardia 
in a stack.” . . . This made all the passengers happier, and it should 
also make TWA happier to have a pilot like Capt. Dunahoo who let the 
customers in on all his secrets. .. . 

_s 

Did you ever hear of a “buttock form’’? . We ain’t kidding — that’s 
something connected with aviation We went to New York in late 
January to absorb some knowledge at the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences meeting, and it was there that we ran into buttock forms... K. R 
Jackman, chief test engineer of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., was 
discussing what goes into making airline seats comfortable . . . There have 
been so many disparaging remarks about some airline seats that you sort 
of get the idea that the engineers just take a framework, stuff in a little 
padding and slap on some fabric . . . Ain’t so, says Mr. Jackman, and he had 
graphs, charts and complicated testing machines to prove it .. . In making 
seats for its new Convair Liner, Convair really wanted to do things up 
proper .. . But how could they really test a seat for wear unless they had 
some guy bounce up and down on it for a couple of years? . . . This gets 
rather tiring, so Convair went out and collared an employe who looked as 
if his posterior represented that of the average man. . . He was hurried 
into the pattern shop and said posterior was shoved into a mold of clay .. . 
When the clay hardened the outline of this average posterior became a 
buttock form ... It was attached to a bunch of gimmicks which in turn 
were attached to a motor . . . This contraption mashed the seat up and 
down for a few million times and everything was hunkydory . . . So you 
can plainly see that no factory is complete without a buttock form... (In 
case you’re wondering, Mr. Jackman said Convair didn’t have a female 
buttock form)... 

Noticed at Airlines Terminal in New York: Only two airlines, Eastern 
and National, have boards on which they list arrivals and departures 
. . « Why only two? . . . A smart idea to have a sign in the terminal: 
telling passengers to have their limousine fares ready, and giving the 
amount of the fare . . . Much better than waiting until everyone is 
comfortably settled in his seat and then making him dig for it... . 
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Is it necessary to carry the high fixed 
charges of a complete, company-owned 
maintenance division month after month— 
even during low-revenue periods ? 


OV 











isn’t it better policy to gear overhead to 
revenue by using PAC’s complete overhaul 
and maintenance services—thereby avoid- 
ing fixed charges on shops, tools, and 
inventories? 





















Through Pacific Airmotive, you obtain prompt, 
top-quality overhaul of engines, accessories, pro- 
pellers, instruments, and airframes at prices /ower 
than your own costs. You avoid unnecessary invest- 
ment in expensive tools and facilities. You achieve 
a desirable economic flexibility, so that you can 
reduce overhead drastically during low-revenue 
periods and yet expand operations quickly when 
conditions change. 














































SERVICE 


PAC provides maintenance and contract overhaul to major airlines 
and cargo carriers at five major-base locations in the United States 
and Alaska. We will be glad to send you further particulars. 


SUPPLIES 


PAC distributes more than half-a-million different aviation items, 
including engine, accessory, prop, and instrument parts and assem- 
blies, through nine branches throughout the United States and in 
Alaska. Write on your letterhead for our #700 catalog and details 
on our rapid supply system. 











PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE cococemon 


Executive offices at 2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, California 
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AMC Work Guide Cuts 
Time for DC-4 Overhaul 


By Frep HUNTER 


Through a detailed work guide 
breakdown for planning, scheduling 
and production operations, Aviation 
Maintenance Corp. of Van Nuys, 
Calif. has evolved a procedure that 
substantially reduces the number of 
man-hours required for the 8,000- 
hour overhaul of a Douglas DC-4. 

AMC cut its eye teeth in the major 
overhaul of four-engine aircraft with 
a recently completed contract for 45 
planes for the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Out of this experience, it 
developed a _ systemization of the 
work by which it has cut the 16,000 
to 23,000 man-hours required for the 
Army ships to a 12,000 man-hour 
estimate for its first commercial 
project—a DC-4 for American Over- 
seas Airlines. Passing the midway 
point, every indication was that AMC 
would beat the estimate. 

AOA’s ship is one the first com- 
mercial-type DC-4’s to undergo an 
8,000-hour overhaul since the airlines 
began flying this type of equipment. 
With a large number of the air- 
lines’ DC-4’s nearing the 8,000-hour 
overhaul period, the reduction ac- 
complished in man-hours has a cost 
significance to operators. The larger 
operators have the facilities, and in 
some cases, the man power to do 
their own work, but others will have 
to contract it. 


26-Man Crew 
On AOA’s ship, AMC is using a 
26-man crew divided into six special 
‘roups: a structures group, a trim 
oup, an electrical group, a hy- 
raulic group, a tank sealing group 
nd a rigging group. All of thei: 
erations are planned and _ sche- 
led so that there will be no over- 
yping whereby one group will in- 
fere with the other. 
The key to the entire job is the 
rk guide breakdown. Based on a 
ster work guide for the type of 
ift involved, a work breakdown 
prepared to cover the particular 
craft to be overhauled. In the 
rk breakdown, any special items 
juired by the customer are added 
the standard items of overhaul. 
\ll planning and scheduling is 
ed on the breakdown. Instead of 
ng the calendar, AMC numbers 
work days. The number js posted 
each shop and all work sequences 
numbered. The schedule shows 
man-hours for any given shop. 
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_Further efficiency and simplifica- 
tion is accomplished by having one 
control area for all parts. One set 
of papers covers all of the paper 
work involved. This one form is the 
shop order which also is a bill of 
material, a material requisition and 
an installation parts list. 

In production operations, the work 
guide breakdown becomes a work 
book on the floor of the shop where 
all entries of the work completed 
are entered and inspections checked 
off. In addition, a “squawk” record 
for “variables” also is kept. All un- 
listed items, such as discovery of 
excessive corrosion, loose tolerances 
and so on, are recorded in the 
“squawk” record and checked off as 
completed and inspected. 

The following is the work guide 
breakdown as it was issued by AMC 
for scheduling the work on the AOA 
ship: 

Phase 1—Receiving Aircraft 

(a) Check ship’s papers 

(b) Photograph ship 

(c) Incoming radio check 

(d) Loose equipment—check and removal 

of, including seats, rugs and curtains 

(e) Engine processing 

(f) Drain fuel, alcohol, water, etc. 

(g) Stress plate identification 
Phase 2—Removals preparatory for wash 

(a) Remove fillets and fairings 

(b) Remove control surfaces-flaps 

(c) Electrical disconnects 

(d) Remove interior furnishings 

(e) Remove baggage lining 

(f) Remove engines and props 

(g) Remove control cables, bell cranks, etc. 

(h) Communication system units 
Phase 3—Wash rack 

(a) Tank stripping 

(b) Wash aircraft 

(c) Fuselage leak check 
Phase 4—Removals after wash 

(a) Outer wings and tips 

(b) Instrument panels 

(c) Communication system components 

(d) Floorboards 

(e) Hydraulic units 

(f) Oil system units 

(g) Fuel system units 

(h) Anti-icer system units and lines 

(i) Water system units 

(j) Electrical system units 

(k) Landing gears 
Phase 5—Inspection shakedown 
Phase 6—Airframe repair 

(a) Install tail skid strut 

(b) Install oxygen bottles, regulators, check 

valves and blinker flow indicators 

(c) Seal fuel tanks 

(d) Install provisions for 200 Amp. gen- 

erators 

(e) AOA modification rework of cabin 

area, crew room area, forward and 
aft baggage compartments 

(f) Fire prevention rework of nacelles, 

nose wheel well, cabin and nose heater 
installations 

(g) Torque empennage to fuselage attach 

bolts 


(h) Install access panels 


Phase 7—Rework and reinstallation 


(a) Install tail skid fairing 

(b) Work off fuselage electrical squawks 

(c) Install hydraulic oil reservoir quantity 
transmitter 

(d) Install alcohol quantity transmitter 

(e) Install crew wash basin 

(f) Install fuel system consisting of dump 
valves, drain lines and booster pumps 

(g) Install fire extinguisher cylinders in 
nose wheel well 

(h) Radio rework of rack and mounting 
in crew, forward cargo and tail com- 
partments, and navigator and radio 
operator stations 

(i) Install radio antennae 

(j) Install emergency air brake control 
valve 

(k) Landing gear installations, including 
air brake control valve, relief check 
valves, hand pump reservoir check 
valve, vent check valves, hydraulic 
hand pump 

(1) Windshield installation of wiper motors, 
needle valves, wiper pressure reducer 
valves 

(m) Install fuselage oil tank 


Phase 8—Reinstallation 


(a) Cabin installations, 
proofing, headlining, hat 
panels and trim strips 

(b) Laboratory installations, including 
soundproofing, headlining, side panels, 
mirrors and toilets 

(c) Buffet re-assembly 

(d) Communication reinstallations forward 
of bulkhead 260 and in forward cargo 
compartment 

(e) Control installations, fuselage and wing 
pulley clusters, brackets and control 

estal 


including sound- 
racks, side 


(f) Cable runs 

(g) Wing flap and actuating cylinder in- 
stallation 

(h) Lights, panels, switches, breakers, call 
controls, razor outlets, chimes, anemo- 
stats and cabinstat 

(1) Connect wires and cannon plugs to 
pilots, co-pilots, navigators and over- 
head panels 


Phase 9—Reinstallations 
(a) Landing gears 
(b) Brakes 
(c) Landing gear operational check 
(d) Control surfaces 
(e) Control surfaces torquing 
(f) Instruments 
(g) Fluxgate 
(h) Outer wings and connections 
(i) Empennage de-icer boots 
(j) Electrical—passenger warning signs 
(k) Electrical—crew compartment 
(1) Electrical—landing gears 
(m) Electrical—fuel system 
(n) Communications—aft station 260 
(o) Interior furnishings—flignt station 
(p) Interior furnishings—crew compart- 
ment 
(q) Roll-out Control system 
(r) Engines and props 


Phase 10—Reinstallations and checkout 


(a) Fillets and fairings 

(b) Cockpit covers 

(c) Electrical—engines 

(d) Electrical—fuselage lite bulbs 

(e) Electrical—hot check 

(f) Communications—check out 

(g) Floor boards 

(h) Emergency exit—operational check 
(i) Loose equipment 

(j) Servicing—oxygen 


Phase 11—Flight and delivery 


(a) Electrical—warning lite installation 
(b) Anti-icer—servicing and check out 
(c) Fuel—servicing and wet check 

(d) Engine deprocessing and green run 
(e) Instrument—check out 

(f) De-icer boot—operational check 
(g) Preflight—Interior 

(h) Preflight—exterior 

(i) Test flight 

(j) Delivery 








Fabric Slide Offers Quick Evacuation 


Specifications for the fabric evacu- 
tion slide adopted by American Air- 
lines for installation on all of its 
DC-4 and DC-6 aircraft, are being 
made available to other airlines 
through the Air Transport Associa- 
tion. 

Patterned somewhat after evacu- 
ation slides used in some schools 
and hospitals in lieu of fire escapes, 
American’s new slide was designed 
solely as an auxiliary to other safety 
features of the company’s four- 
engined planes and as another quick 
means of “abandoning ship.” It is 
said to be capable of evacuating an 
entire planeload of passengers within 
three minutes. 

Kept in the cloak room adjacent to 
the main cabin doors, the slides are 
quickly available to stewardesses. 
One end of the slide is fitted with 
four quick-attached fasteners which 
can be hooked into fittings on either 
side of the doorway. If the captain 
decides to make an emergency land- 
ing where no loading steps are avail- 
able, he notifies a stewardess, and 
while the plane is descending she 
removes the slide from its bag, at- 
taches it to the doorway fittings and 
has it waiting to be kicked out when 
the door is opened. 


Two Unroll Slide 


The two male passengers nearest 
the door must climb down the ditch- 
ing rope before the slide is unrolled, 
and once they are on the ground and 
the slide has been kicked out the 
door, they grasp it by handholds and 
pull it taut. Remainder of the pas- 
sengers then merely step into the 
slide and slip to the ground in a 
sitting position without effort or 
danger. The slide is said to be much 
more efficient than the telescoping 





ladder sometimes used for evacua- 
tion purposes. 

The slide is made of a vinyl-coated 
Fiberglas fabric which was chosen in 
preferance to nylon and canvas be- 
cause of its fire-resistant qualities, 
its strength, and resistance to sagging. 
The fabric is 90 inches wide and 22 
feet long and consists of the slide sec- 
tion itself, 30 inches wide, and two 
sides of equal length. Stretched out 
on the floor, with both sides folded 
over in the middle, it can be rolled 
easily from one end to the other into 
a compact cylindrical shape and 
placed in a fitted canvas cover with a 
zipper fastener. The complete pack 
weighs only 27 pounds. 

Although American is manufactur- 
ing its own slides at its Tulsa main- 
tenance base, it does not have the 
facilities for providing them for other 
fleets. However, Bogardus Brothers, 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., has offered 
to undertake manufacture of similar 
slides for other airlines. 





UAL Installs New Weather 
Forecasting Service at Denver 

A new weather forecasting service 
to analyze and appraise flying condi- 
tions over its entire system is being 
installed by United Air Lines as part 
of its centralized operational control 
system at Denver. 

Representing an extension and 
further development of a small daily 
service which has been provided for 
certain headquarter staffs at Chicago 
for the past year, the new forecasting 
service will based on a daily morning 
report to include a complete sum- 
mary of weather conditions over 
Uniited’s 75-city system, a set of 
terminal forecasts for each key air- 
port on the system on a 24-hour 
basis, and discussion of the accuracy 
of the previous day’s forecast. 

Forecasts will be issued only after 
an intensive study of all weather 
intelligence available in Denver, in- 
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cluding those of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. The company’s chief mete- 
orologist will translate this informa- 
tion into special forecasts for United’s 
operations. 

H. T. Harrison heads up the new 
weather service organization, aided 
by W. B. Beckwith, assistant manager 
of weather service, and J. R. Rey- 
nolds, staff meteorologist. 


Loudspeaker Equipment 
Proposed for Cockpits 


A proposal to amend Part 61 of the 
Civil Air Regulations to permit use 
of loudspeaker installations in cock- 
pits of transport aircraft in lieu of 
the radio~telephone headsets now re- 
quired to be worn either by first or 
second pilot while aircraft is in flight 
or taxiing is being circulated by the 
Safety Bureau of CAB for industry 
— Deadline for comment is 

ar. 1. 


‘New Contract Gives UAL 


Captains Guaranteed Pay 


Monthly guaranteed income for 
United Air Lines captains, a fea- 
ture of the company’s new contract, 
marks the first time such a clause 
has been written into a domestic air- 
line pilot contract. Substantial pay 
increases also were embodied in the 
agreement. 

The contract, which covers approxi- 
mately 1,000 UAL pilots represented 
by the Air Line Pilots Association, 
became effective Jan, 23 and will re- 
new itself without change each Sept. 
25 unless official action to make some 
change is instituted. Modification of 
procedures for handling of grievances, 
the last point at issue in the négotia- 
tions, made possible the reaching of 
an agreement and averted a threat- 
ened pilot strike. 

Under the new pay scale, a senior 
officer flying 80 hours a month, half 
by day and half by night, receives 
from $909.24 monthly for DC-3 planes 
to $1,266.68 monthly for DC-6 planes 
in over-water operations, such as be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu. 
The new domestic DC-6 rate of $1,- 
186.68 monthly is higher than that 
paid by other domestic airlines for 
piloting similar equipment. 

Co-pilot pay under the new scale 
ranges from $290 to $450 after four 
years of service and $490 after five 
years of service, as against the former 
rate of $220 to $380 after four years 
of service and $50 additional over the 
co-pilots’ scale for reserve pilots who 
have flown 300 hours as captains and 
who have been placed on co-pilot 
status because of reduced schedules. 
This is another provision new in air- 
line contracts. 


Grand Central, Slick Modify 
C-46’'s for Chinese Air Force 


Grand Central Airport Co. and 
Slick Airways have received con- 
tracts to refit and recondition the 
150 C-46 Commando transports pur- 
chased by the Chinese Air Force at 
the scrap price of $5,000 each. Grand 
Central will recondition 100 of the 
planes at its Glendale, Calif., base, 
and Slick will do the work on 50 at 
its operations base, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank. 


Gagg Heads Air Associates 


Rudolph F. Gagg, assistant to th: 
general manager of Wright Aeronau 
tical Corp. for the past seven year 
has been elected president of Ai- 
Associates, Inc., of Teterboro, N. J 
manufacturers and distributors c 
aviation materials and equipment 
Gagg holds several patents pertain 
ing to internal combustion engines 
He joined the Wright organizatior 
in 1930 as an experimental engineer 
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CAB Issues Official Report 
On Bryce Canyon Accident 


Probable cause of United Air Lines’ 
Douglas DC-6 accident at Bryce 
Canyon, Utah, last Oct. 24 was “the 
combustion of gasoline which had 
entered the cabin heater air intake 
scoop from the No. 3 alternate tank 
vent due to inadvertent overflow 
during the transfer of fuel from t 
No. 4 alternate tank,” according to 
CAB’s official report issued Feb. 3 

Contributing factors cited were “the 
improper location of the No. 3 alter- 
nate tank vent outlet and the lack of 
instructions provided DC-6 flight 
crews concerning hazards associated 
with fuel transfer.” 

The report indicated that a portion 
of the list of required modifications 
worked out by the DC-6 Modification 
Board and CAA’s Type Certification 
Board constitute the minimum modi- 
fication plan contemplated before the 
DC-6 goes back in service. Ac- 
cording to the report, this plan re- 
quires “relocation of the Nos. 2 and 
3 alternate tank vent outlets 
guards for all booster pump switches 

extensive modification of the 
electrical system” and “other modifi- 
cation encompassing the powerplant 
and fire extinguishers, as well as the 
provision for drainage and added pre- 
caution against fuel leakage.” 


Limited at First 

The CAB report stated that com- 
pletion of the minimum list of modi- 
fications will enable return of the 
DC-6 to airline service, but that the 
transport will be limited to “certain 
categories of operation until the re- 
mainder of the modification list is 
completed.” 

It was indicated that operation 
with the cabin heater will not be per- 
mitted “until extensive modifications 
have been completed of the cabin 
supercharging and ventilating sys- 
tem, cabin heating system, thermal 
de-icing system, and fire detection 
and suppression system.” The report 
added that “other pertinent modi- 
fications” will have to be made be- 
fore the DC-6 will. be allowed 
operate with cabin’ supercharging 
and thermal de-icing systems in u 

CAB stated definitely that the f 
had not begun in either of the plane’s 
baggage compartments. 

Intensity of the fire caused by 
gasoline overflow through an auxil- 
iary tank vent was said to have been 
heightened by ignition of a barium 
nitrate emergency landing flare lo- 
cated in the wing fillet and perhaps 
by an alcohol tank in the same gen- 
eral area. 

The report described the fire  n 
flight as so intense “as to have been 
unsurvivable for cabin occupants.” 
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30 HOUR 
CHECK 


By DAVID SHAWE 


The subject of compounding exhaust 
thrust to increase the power output of 
reciprocating engines has been kept in 
a rather hush-hush status by engine 
manufacturers and the military. Com- 
pounding has been acknowledged as 
about the last major improvement in 
conventional power plants before they 
give way to turbines and jets. Marked 
progress has been made, but next to no 
information has been put out on how 
compounding works and what it can 
accomplish. 

One of the few recent public state- 
ments by a manufacturer was made not 
long ago by Guy W. Vaughan, president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. Without men- 
tioning the engineering aspects of it, 
Vaughan said that application of com- 
pounding to the Wright 3350 engine 
would produce a horsepower increase 
from 2500 to above 3000 and would re- 
duce fuel consumption by ten to 15 
percent. 

Jerome Lederer of Aero Insurance 
Underwriters probably has looked at 
flight safety statistics from more angles 
than anyone in the country. His con- 
clusion is that the accident probability 
figures have become too astronomical 
to mean anything to people. He has 
several new ways of presenting safety 
statistics, but the one we liked best, 
when he was talking about it at the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
meeting in New York a couple of weeks 
ago, showed that fatal accidents occur 
about once in every 200,000 hours of 
scheduled airline operations. Since the 
average pilot logs about 1000 airline 
hours a year, this, according to Lederer, 
gives him an occupational life expect- 
ancy of 200 years. 

+ 


Trans-Canada not long ago placed all 
of its ground operations under a new 
department called Station Services, 
headed by E. T. Howe. The move fol- 
lowed a system-wide analysis which 
proved that ramp functions had become 
so complex, and so important to the 
airline’s efficiency, that they needed to 
be separated from the numerous depart- 
ments to which they had been assigned 
ind placed under a consolidated oper- 
ting unit. 
Under the new set-up there is now a 
headquarters coordinating staff, a super- 
isor for each operating region, and a 
ey man at each station known as the 
tation controller. All once-scattered 
esponsibilities for servicing and load- 
g have been assigned to the con- 
roller. All ramp agents, station attend- 
its, mechanics and drivers have been 
aced under him. He is in charge of 
1intenance servicing; cabin and com- 
issary service; cargo handling from re- 
ipt to delivery; loading, and dispatch- 
g. One of his sidelines is running the 
t and found department. 
With the controller’s job under con- 
1, the headquarters group under 
»we is now busy designing new ramp 
uipment, establishing new stock con- 
| and commissary procedure, and 
eamlining ramp methods in anticipa- 
n of system-wide operation of the 
c mpany’s new DC-4-M2. 
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Aircraft Radio Corporation has engineered a 
series of Communication and Navigation 
Systems to cover operational requirements for 
the 3 or 4 place executive-type aircraft. 


THE A.R.C. TYPE 11A meets basic needs by 
providing for VHF Transmission, LF Range 
Reception and Rotatable Loop Navigation. 


THE A.R.C. TYPE 17 is a 2-way VHF equip- 
ment, including a tunable VHF Receiver and a 
5-channel, crystal controlled VHF Transmitter. 


THE A.R.C, TYPE 1 2 illustrated combines the 
advantages of the Type 11A and the Type 17, 
offering 2-way VHF, together with LF Range 
Reception and Rotatable Loop Navigation. 


All units of these systems have been Type- 
Certificated by the CAA for use by scheduled 
air carriers. Standards of design and manu- 
facture are the highest. For the finest in 
radio equipment, specify A.R.C. 
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DEPENDABLE ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1926 


o 


2-WAY VHF 
ROTATABLE LOOP OPER 
LF RANGE RECEPTION ¥ 


CONSULT THESE A.R.C. 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 


. . 
Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. 
Buffalo, New York 


Southwest Airmotive Corp. 
Dallas, Texas 


Atlantic Aviation Corp. 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


National Electronics Lab., Inc. 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Boker-Eberle Aviation Corp. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Aeronautical Electronics, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Pacific Airmotive Corp. 
Burbank, California 


Skymot've Sales, Inc. 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


Dayton Airadio, Inc. 
Vandalia, Ohio 


Roscoe Turner Aero Corp. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Pionrad International Ltd. 
New York, New York 
(Foreign except Conada) 
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New Connie Landing 
Gear Reduces Shock 


Details concerning a new hydraulic 
damping device said to hold high 
promise of reducing the number of 
landing gear accidents were disclosed 
by J. F. McBrearty, in charge of 
structural engineering at Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., in a paper presented 
at the 16th annual meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
in New York last month. 

The damping device, developed 
over a period of two years, by Lock- 
heed research engineers, replaces a 
former rigid brace and permits a 
rearward motion of the main landing 
gear wheels amounting to about six 
inches from the normal forward posi- 
tion. 

After extensive tests in the labora- 
tory and in a 40-foot drop test tower 
designed to duplicate every condition 
of actual landing, an installation was 
made in a heavily instrumented 
Lockheed Constellation, and flight 
tests corroborated laboratory results. 
Not only did the damping device 
eliminate the sources of excessive 
structural loads that have caused a 
principal share of landing gear 
structural failures in the past, but 
there also was a marked reduction 
in the lurch experienced in normal 
landings, 

To duplicate conditions encountered 
on wet runways, approximately 1,000 
feet of runway at the Lockheed Air 
Terminal in Burbank, Calif., was 
flooded with fire hoses and the test 
Constellation was skidded through 
the water at varying speeds. 


On All Connies 

So effective did the strut prove 
itself to be in the rigid Lockheed 
tests that it was approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration last 
fall for installation on commercial 
Constellations, and all ships of this 
type will have it in the near future. 

Actual tests on the Constellation 
have shown that in landings ap- 
proaching the limit landing condition 
with a sinking speed of 600 feet per 
minute and a forward speed of 95 
miles per hour, the initial load peak 
was reduced by 32% and rebound 
was reduced to less than one-fourth 
its former value. Comparable favor- 
able results were achieved in all 
tests. 

A study of this problem was 
initiated by Lockheed engineers on 
the basis of Air Force reports show- 
ing that landing gear accidents were 
responsible for more than one-third 
of all aircraft failures encountered 
in all types of aircraft during the 
war. And since proper design al- 
lowances had been made for effects 
of fatigue, shock strut characteristics, 
extreme ground friction and struc- 
tural deflection, it was deduced that 
loads in excess of design values were 
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R_ATTACHI 
ACTUATING CYLINDER 


INIVERSAL 


UPPER DRAG STRUT 


LOWER DRAG 
SHOCK STRUT 


UP-LOCK LUG 








SIDE STRUT 


FLUID SUPPLY FROM 
LANDING GEAR DOWN 
PRESSURE 

SHOCK STRUT 


TORQUE ARM 
/ 





INSTALL UNIVERSAL BOLTS 
WITH BOLT HEADS UP AND 
TO THE REAR 


LOWER BOLT ATTACHING 
UNIVERSAL BLOCK [IS 
INSTALLED WITH BOLT 
HEAD TO THE LEFT 





PISTON MUST BOTTOM IN CYLINDER 
with 69 + 9° EXTENSION OF DRAG 


SHOCK STRUT. ADJUSTMENT MADE 
AT TERMINAL ON MAIN LANDING 
GEAR ACTUATING CYLINDER 


PISTON 030 FROM 
BOTTOMING IN 
CYLINDER 








Shock Reducer— 


Constellations in service following CAA approval of the device last fall. 


Designed to permit rearward motion of main landing gears, this 
hydraulic drag shock strut has been installed on all Lockheed 


Tests of the 


new drag strut showed that initial landing load peaks were reduced as much as 32% in 

normal landings. Besides eliminating a potential source of structural failures, use of the 

strut is expected to add to passenger comfort by removing much of the unpleasant lurch 
often experienced by passengers even during normal landings. 





being experienced even in normal 
landings. 

It was further deduced that these 
were due to dynamic overloading of 
landing gear at the moment an air- 
plane contacts the runway and the 
wheels spin up from a standstill to 
the plane’s ground speed in about 
1/10th of a second. 


UAL Reopens Stewardess School 

United Air Lines has reopened its 
stewardess training school at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., in order to train the 
400 additional stewardesses the com- 
pany expects to employ between now 
and the end of 1948 in maintaining 
its stewardess staff at full strength of 
600. A new class is being turned out 
every 20 days. 


New Regulations Raise 
Minimum Flight Altitudes 

To provide a greater margin of 
safety in terrain clearance under 
conditions where  miscalculations, 
altimeter errors or unusual weather 
conditions may result in insufficien 
clearance at presently established 
minimum altitudes, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has amended Parts 42 
and 61 of the Civil Air Regulation 
to: 

(1) raise present minimum instru 
ment altitudes over mountainou: 
terrain from 1,000 ft. to .2,000 ft. 
(2) raise minimum night VFR alti- 
tudes in unlighted areas over moun- 
tainous terrain from 1,000 ft. to 2,006 
ft.; and (3) raise minimum day VFR 
altitudes from 500 ft. to 1,000 ft. 
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R EALIZING that in event of a crash 
there will be no lack of volunteer 
help, the management of Baltimore Mu- 
nicipal Airport has undertaken to con- 
duct a series of lecture-forums on the 
subject of crash fire fighting and rescue. 
All who work at the airport are in- 
vited. The lectures will be given by 
George McCullough of the Fire Exten- 
sion School of the University of Mary- 
land, Joseph Wickless, airport safety 
superintendent, who served with an AAF 
crash unit, and William F. Hammil, Jr., 
assistant airport manager-operations. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at 
these bi-weekly meetings are: the nature 
of fire; crash and rescue equipment; 
approach, control and extinguishment; 
and rescue operations. A generous part 
of each meeting will be devoted to dis- 
cussion and to a question-answer period. 
When the weather breaks, practical 
demonstrations will be held outdoors. 
There is no doubt that those who par- 
ticipate in these meetings will be better 
equipped to do a job should an emer- 
gency occur. It will be interesting to 
follow the development of this program. 

+ * . * 

At the large maintenance bases, 
whether airline or commercial, reason- 
ably safe working conditions are the 
rule. While the standards in all loca- 
tions are not uniformly high, there is 
generally some effort made to maintain 
housekeeping and to provide fire pro- 
tection and adequate equipment. Ma- 
chine guards are installed, though some- 
times they may be removed and not re- 
placed, and safety posters give evidence 
that at least some thought is given to 
accident prevention. 

There are, however, many hangars and 
shops, particularly at smaller fields, that 
would give a safety engineer the willies! 
Unguarded circular saws and squaring 
shears, extension lights with open bulbs, 
careless handling of flammable solvents 
and welding in the hangar are just a few 
of the hazards that are all too common. 
These operators may have been lucky 
and gotten away with it for years, but 
the record of those who lost on identical 
gambles can be seen in the files of any 
insurance company. The pity of it is that 

h hangars and shops cost more to 

rate even if there are no accidents. 

safe shop is an efficient shop. And 

des, the insurance rates are lower. 
- 7 7 . 


me of the recommendations of the 
ident’s Air Safety Board was that 

airline consolidate all its safety 
accident prevention activities, both 
t and ground, under one head who 
ld report to top management. In 
ing the man to head such a pro- 
n, it is important to get one who is 
ified by background and experience 
the job and not to just provide a 
berth into which to retire an execu- 
who, because of ill health or for 
r reasons, may be unable to be very 
e. The job of airline safety direc- 
vill take an active, experienced man 
rably with both aviation and in- 
rial safety background. Not too 
‘ men of this caliber are floating 
nd loose and it will probably be 
ult to find enough qualified men. 
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Trans-Atlantic Operations 


American Overseas Airlines last 
week reported that not one of its 
flights has been canceled so far 
this year because of storm condi- 
tions over the North Atlantic, al- 
though six of 119 flight schedules 
in January had to be canceled be- 
cause of weather in the New York 
area and field conditions at La 
Guardia. 

AOA eastbound Constellations 
fly above the weather at 19,000 ft. 
and DC-4’s at 9,000 ft., while west- 
bound Constellations fly at 10,000 
ft. and DC-4’s at 8,000 ft. average. 
Eastbound flights, company says, 
are aided by 70-90 mph tail winds, 
making possible non-stop New 
York-Shannon flight time of 
slightly over 9 hours for the 2,687- 
mile Great Circle route. West- 
bound flights follow carefully se- 
lected pressure pattern routes. 











AMC to Manufacture 
Allison Airborne Radar 


Aviation Maintenance Corp. has 
completed arrangements to manufac- 
ture, sell and service the newly de- 
veloped Allison airborne radar for 
commercial transports. Manufacture 
will be in the electronics department 
of the Van Nuys aircraft service 
center. 

Vernon Dorrell, former v. p. of 
operations of Mid-Continent Airlines, 
has been retained as consultant by 
AMC and will be in charge of sales. 

The Allison set is designated as 
an anti-collision and navigational aid 
with a maximum range of 150 miles. 
Mountains are identifiable at 80 miles, 
cities at 40 miles and aircraft at 20 
miles. Installed in the nose, it scans 
a 180-degree sector in front of the 
aircraft and preserves the contour of 
the fuselage. It weighs only 58 lbs. 

The device is composed of only 
two units, a transmitter-receiver- 
antenna unit and the indicator, which 
is mounted on the instrument panel. 
The units are connected by one elec- 
trical cable and one flexible mechan- 
ical cable. An exclusive scanning 
method employs matched reflectors 
mounted back to back and rotated 
continuously. On the indicator unit, 
only three controls are used, an “on- 
off” switch, a range selector and a 
receiver gain. The three range scales 
used are 150 miles, 50 and five. 

The lightweight radar was de- 
signed by Donald K. Allison, Los 
Angeles engineer. Its initial flight 
tests were made by Southwest Air- 
ways, which has an option on the 
first 10 sets produced. AMC is con- 
tinuing demonstration flights for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
AMC has stated that while the sales 
price has not been fixed it is planned 
to produce the unit in quantities at 
a selling price that will be less than 
that of standard radio communication 
equipment. 


te Tn AN Specs 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 





Edison AN Thermometer Bulbs are now 
being manufactured in quantity by the 
Instrument Division of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Incorporated, and are stocked for im- 
mediate delivery at competitive prices to 
meet your replacement needs. Exclusive 
design features provide faster response 
and permit higher operating tempera- 
tures than required by AN specifications. 
Write for new bulletin and price list on 
AN and other Edison Resistance Bulbs. 


Ne 
Cutaway view of Edison AN Bulb stem, 
showing exclusive patented silver spring 
design that provides faster response than 
required by AN specs, and excellent cush- 
a against shock. 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


' THOMAS A EDISON, Incorporated 
144 Lokeside Avenue - » West Orange, New Jersey in| 





THOROUGH TRAINING 
GOVERNED BY AN AD- 
VISORY BOARD OF AIR- 
LINE OFFICIALS is the rea- 
son why Central Graduates 
can step in and produce with 
a minimum of indoctrination. 
Men and women are available 
as Reservations Agents and 
Ticket Agents. Men only for 
Station Agent, or Radio work— 
women for Teletype Com- 
munications. Complete infor- 
mation will be forwarded 
upon request. 





RADIO 


CENTRAL 


ond 
TELEVISION 


SCHOOLS, INc. 


17th and Wyandotte Streets 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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UNITED AIR LINES Selects 
New WILCOX VHF Receiver 
For Ground Installations 


New Fixed Frequency Receiver 
Offers New Performance Features 
in the 118-136 Mc. Band 


Selectivity Permits 100 Kc. Adjacent 
Channel Operation 

No Interference from Spurious Frequency 
Responses 

Simplicity of Circuit Design Means Easy 
Maintenance 

New Noise Limiter Means Better Reception 
Single Unit Construction Saves Space 
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Write Today For Complete 
‘Information on the 
WILCOX 305A RECEIVER 


THE NAME 


Wi LC 0 X Dependable Communication 


WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY « Kansas City 1, Missouri 




















Construction Contracts Signed 
For EAL Maintenance Building 

Eastern Air Lines has signed con- 
racts for ‘approximately $500,000 
vorth of materials for the $1,000,000 
ine maintenance building soon to be 
erected as an addition to its ex- 
panding operations and maintenance 
»ase at Miami International Airport. 

The new line maintenance building 
will have 180,600 square feet of floor 
pace under roof and will accom- 
modate eight transport aircraft at a 
time, four on each side. Facilities 
will be available for changing all 
four engines on a Constellation or 
DC-4 simultaneously. 

Structural steel for the three-story 
building will be furnished by Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., of Rankin, Pa., with 
delivery expected to start May 1. 
The H. H. Robertson Co., of Am- 
bridge, Pa. will supply the steel 
flooring, roof decking, roofing and 
siding, with delivery due to start 
between June 15 and July 1. An 
elevator capable of carrying 5,000 
pounds will be supplied by Otis 
Elevator Co., New York City. 

The firm of L. B. Taylor, of Miami, 
consu'ting structural engineers, has 
been retained for the project. 


Cee Bee Chemical Co. Expands 
Staff to Serve Air Industry 


Four additions to the staff have 
been announced by the Cee Bee 
Chemical Co., Los Angeles manufac- 
turers of engineered cleaning pro- 
cedures and materials, to complete a 
technical service to the aviation in- 
dustry on a national scale. 

E. E. Finch, formerly vice president 
in charge of production of Aviation 
Maintenance Corp., has been ap- 
pointed maintenance engineer. Tom 
Merrick, formerly with Curtiss- 
Wright, Bell Aircraft and Dade 
Brothers, has been named to take 
charge of the eastern division with 
headquarters in Scotch Plains, N. Y. 
Stephen Andrews, formerly with the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., has been ap- 
pointed process engineer, and O. K. 
Gregson, formerly with Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and Aviation Maintenance 
Corp., heads up the southeastern area, 
covering Miami, Atlanta, Memphis 
and Dallas. 


CAB Re-Equips DC-3 

CAB’s DC-3 executive aircraft NC 
424 is being equipped with latest type 
weather flight and landing aid instru- 
ments being regrouped to conform 
with standardized Air Force instru- 
ment panel layouts. New gear in- 
cludes an absolute terrain proximity 
indicator operating on electronic 
principles and latest type ILS equip- 
ment with dual instrument dials. 
New control handles shaped to con- 
form with the control they actuate 
are being tested in the plane. 


February 15, 1948 





Gross Weight Calculator 


The take-off and landing gross 
weight calculator recently announced 
by Luttrell & Senior, Inc., 331 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, has been re- 
vised to provide for the calculations 
required by the Special Civil Air 
Regulation regarding air temperature 
accountability. This regulation speci- 
fies corrections to be added to or 
subtracted from the allowable gross 
weights and/or required runway 
lengths as calculated under standard 
temperature conditions. Intended pri- 
marily for use in the cockpit, the 
calculator comes in _ convenient 
pocket size and takes into account 
field altitude, runway length, wind 
and obstacle height and distance in 
accordance with T-Category regula- 
tions. 

* 


improved Instrument Illuminator 


An improved model of the standard 
Moon-Glo Instrument Illuminator 
has been announced by Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp., 
Jamaica, N. Y. The light is molded 
from permanent ffinish, durable 
plastic and now uses standard lamps 
obtainable everywhere. It is also 
wired with pigtails and wire nuts 
furnished for quick connection with 
a plane’s wiring system, and is 
available in 12- and 24-volt types. 
It features adjustable light intensity. 
The Moon-Glo is available from air- 
craft accessories dealers. Detailed 


information can be had from George 
Podeyn, Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


New Equipment 








This machine, a 
Runway Sealer— <i, product of 
James Gibbons Co., Relay, Md., and 
E. W. Twitchell, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
forces a special rubber-paper com- 
pound into the cracks between concrete 
sections of airport runways, sealing them 

effectively and at low cost. 








Portable Belt Conveyor 

A new and versatile Stevedore, Jr., 
portable power belt conveyor an- 
nounced recently is designed to fill 





~~ * = : were 
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a wide variety of applications as a 
portable stacker, as booster in a 
gravity conveyor line, or as a hori- 
zontal belt conveyor. It is available 
in lengths of 11, 13% and 16 feet, 
with either 10- or 16-inch belt width, 
and is ruggedly constructed of 12- 
gauge formed sheet steel with a re- 
inforced cross section. 

In overall construction, the new 
Stevedore, Jr., differs from the old 
type in its one-piece box channel 
design which results in a deeper con- 
veyor bed and gives the unit addi- 
tional strength. The unit may be ob- 
tained with or without the wheel- 
equipped bed. Detailed information 
regarding the conveyor and its ap- 


plications should be directed to 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Dept. S, 
43 Grandville Ave. S. W., Grand 


Rapids 2, Mich. 














~ Product Literature 








A new 36-page booklet now available con- 
tains up-to-date information on the prop- 
erties of fiber-glas-reinforced plastics, their 
range of applications, economics of manufac- 
ture and use, and manufacturing methods. 
Tables of the properties of Fiberglas cloths 
and mats employed to reinforce plastics are 
included. A section of the booklet contains 
22 charts to help the designer make a pre- 
liminary selection of the type of reinforce- 
ment that will best meet his requirements 
This booklet is illustrated with numerous 
photographs covering applications and manu- 
facturing methods. Copies may be obtained, 
without cost, from Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


> > > > 


A four-page illustrated folder on airport 
underground drainage systems “‘All Clear’ 
for Airport Profits,” is being distributed by 
ARMCO Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
Middletown, O. The folder explains briefly 
the importance of such systems 

. 2+ es 


A 14-page aeronautical catalog section de- 
scribing the C-2 and C-2A models of Gyro- 
syn aircraft compasses has been issued by 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, N. Y. 
The section defines the functions and specifi- 
cations of these electric compasses and in- 
cludes outline drawings of equipment com- 
ponents. The C-2 is a Gyrosyh with rotating 
pointer; the C-2A has a totaling dial. Avail- 
able from Sperry on request, the publication 
number is 15-38B. 
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Selling Air Transportation 
Still Toughest in Ist Quarter 


By KerTtH SAUNDERS 


The nation’s scheduled domestic 
airlines have succeeded in boosting 
the volwme of revenue passenger 
miles flown by more than 1,000% in 
the past 10 years, but they have made 
almost no headway toward leveling 
the seasonal peaks and valleys of 
their passenger traffic, an AMERICAN 
Avr1aTIon study reveals. 

Traffic reports filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board from 1938 through 
1947 shows that the percentage of 
passenger traffic for each quarter of 
the year has remained virtually con- 
stant year in and year out. 


Except for one year, the third 
quarter passenger mile totals have 
been highest, and without exception 
the first quarter traffic has been low- 
est. Second and fourth quarter traffic 
levels have remained fairly constant 
at a little under 26% of the total 
annual volume. 


Figures in the accompanying table 
indicate (1) revenue passengers miles 
flown by U. S. domestic carriers have 
increased substantially and steadily 
in the past 10 years (only four of the 
40 quarterly periods covered in the 
survey failed to show an increased 
volume over the same period of the 
preceding year), and (2) despite all 
efforts of sales and advertising de- 
partments to build up traffic during 
the weak quarter covering the months 
of January, February and March, the 
airlines have made no appreciable 
changes in their traffic peaks and 
valleys over the years. Selling air 
transportation is still toughest in the 
first quarter, just as it was a decade 
ago. 

The quarterly percentages for 1938, 
when total volume was 476,402,000 
revenue passenger miles, were 18.4%, 


Revenue Passenger Miles 





Catalina Couriers 


Catalina Air Transport is trying 
a traffic experiment by putting its 
own couriers, in place of the regu- 
lar stewardesses, aboard the 
United Air Lines planes shuttling 
between Los Angeles and Catalina 
Island. Catalina Air Transport 
holds the Los Angeles-Catalina 
certificate and United flies the 
route under contract. 

Catalina schools its girl couriers 
in the lore of the resort island be- 
fore putting them on the planes so 
they can advise passengers on the 
best ways to enjoy a Catalina va- 
cation to the fullest extent. Walter 
L. Seiler, vice president of Cata- 
lina, points out that the flight to 
Catalina is so short regular stew- 
ardesses are of little value where- 
as the couriers should be of great 
help to passengers, especially those 
visiting the island for the first 
time. 











25.3%, 29.0% and 27.3%, respectively, 
and in 1947, when volume had risen 
to 6,055,767,000 revenue passenger 
miles, the quarterly percentages ran 
20.5%, 26.8% 28.9% and 23.8%, re- 
spectively. 

The overall quarterly averages for 
the 10-year period show that the 
third quarter drop has amounted to 
only 0.4% while the first quarter gain 
for the period has been only 0.7%. 

Total revenue passenger miles 
flown by the domestic carriers over 
the 10-year period were 24,235,508,000, 
of which 4,618,124,000 or 19.1% were 
flown during the ffirst quarter, 
6,231,920,000 or 25.7% were flown in 
the second quarter, 7,101,291,000 or 
29.3% were flown during the third 
quarter, and 6,283,927,000 or 25.9% 
were flown in the fourth quarter. 


of U. S. Domestic Carriers 


(For 10-year period 1938-1947) 














(000 omitted) 

First % of 2d % of 3d % of 4th % of 
Year Quarter Total Quarter Total Quarter Total Quarter Total 
Is 87,803 18.4 120,358 25.3 137,964 29.0 130,277 27.3 
110,011 16.2 168,629 24.9 203,256 30.0 195,778 28.9 
Be aces 181,313 17.4 272,143 26.1 321,221 30.9 266,496 25.6 
1941 .... 230,116 16.8 357,082 26.1 431,111 31.5 351,275 25.6 
.|.—lU 328,369 23.5 390,277 27.9 353,108 25.3 326,288 23.3 
1943 .... 325,444 20.3 397,409 24.7 452,467 28.2 430,553 26.8 
1944 .... 401,806 18.0 520,996 23.4 654,815 29.4 651,954 29.2 
nh . eaee 641,031 18.7 842,225 24.6 991,806 28.9 951,196 27.8 
lo 1,070,081 18.0 1,537,050 25.8 1,808,059 30.4 1,539,728 25.9 
1,242,150 20.5 1,625,751 26.8 1,747,484 28.9 1,440,382 23.8 
Totals 4,618,124 19.1 6,231,920 25.7 7,101,291 29.2 6,283,927 25.9 












N. Y. Traffic Survey Shows 
52% Traveling on Business 


Practical statistics on which plar 
for improvements in airline servic: 
may be based were uncovered in 
recent extensive survey of scheduled 
airline passengers using New York 
City airports. 

The survey, conducted by the New 
York Port Authority and the 19 
certificated airlines serving New 
York, embraced answers to question 
naires answered in flight by nearly 
33,000 passengers, representing 46° 
of all passengers entering or leaving 
New York during the eight-day sur- 
vey period. 

With regard to passenger income 
the survey indicated that more than 
39% of airline passengers have in- 
comes less than $6,000 a year, more 
than 38% have incomes between 
$6,000 and $15,000, and more than 
22% have incomes of more than 
$15,000. 

Passengers between 26 and 45 years 
of age comprised nearly 57% of the 
total queried, while those over 45 
made up nearly 27% and those under 
26 represented 16%. More than 28% 
of the passengers were women, in- 
dicating an upward trend from 
previous surveys. It was the first 
flight for nearly 13% of the passen- 
gers. 

Professionals formed the largest 
group, followed in order by manu- 
facturing people, retail business men, 
utilities representatives, government 
employes and those engaged in the 
insurance and wholesale fields. 

More than 52% gave business as 
the reason for their trip, while 26% 
said they were traveling for pleasure, 
14% were combining business and 
pleasure, and 8% were traveling for 
reasons of personal emergency. 


What Passengers Want 


Given a list of possible improve- 
ments in service for airline travelers, 
the passengers expressed preferences, 
in order, for an airport hotel, an 
open parking lot at the airport, 
garage parking facilities, and an auto 
rental service. Fewer than half 
showed interest in some sort of 
baggage pick-up and delivery system 
About four-fifths had checked bag- 
gage, only one in eight carried excess 
baggage, and more than 5,000 traveled 
without enough baggage to b 
checked. 

Results of the survey showed the 
beneficial effects of the traffic seg- 
regation program in the New York 
area, in that inbound and outbound 
traffic was less concentrated at 
specific hours than formerly. Heaviest 
outbound flow at Newark and La 
Guardia was 1,624 passengers between 
8 a. m. and 9 a. m., while the heaviest 
inbound flow was 1,524 passengers 
between 4 p. m. and 5 p. m. 

The scheduled airlines and Port 
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Authority are studying details of the 
survey and its analysis with the view 
of inaugurating improvements ac- 
sording to the expressed views of 
the majority of passengers. It is 
oroposed to make similar studies at 
»ther important air terminals in this 
country. 


AA Eliminates Advance Pick-Up 
Rule for Travel Card Holders 


American Airlines has abolished 
the requirement, insofar as air travel 
eard holders are concerned, that 
tickets must be picked up in advance 
of domestic flights. The restriction 
was imposed to help eliminate dupli- 
cate reservations during the wartime 
und early postwar periods, 

R. E. S. Deichler, American vice 
president of sales, said the 30% seat- 
mile increase achieved last year per- 
mits American to schedule flights 
with such frequency that a time 
limit for picking up tickets is not 
necessary. 


‘Sell and Record’ System 
Adopted by American 


The “sell and record” reservations 
system which is gaining increasing 
favor with U. S. air carriers was put 
into operation by American Airlines 
on Jan, 24, following the solution of 
technical problems involving the 
company’s private long-distance tele- 
phone circuits and the layout of 
reservations offices. 

The system not only will facili- 
tate the making of round-trip reser- 
vations on American’s transcontinen- 
tal routes but will also, as a result 
of interline agreements, permit Am- 
erican to give prompt confirmation 
f reservations to passengers in cer- 
tain cities on the routes of Capital 
Airlines and Delta Air Lines. 

In order to effect the change, con- 
trol of eastbound transcontinental 
flights we moved from the Los An- 
geles reservations office to Dallas. In 
ddition to improving passenger serv- 
ce, the new procedure is expected 
‘to make possible some economies for 
\merican Airlines. 


NWA Extends ‘Visual Sales’ 
Northwest Airlines has installed its 
visual sales” reservation set-up at 
Iadison, Wis., Butte, Mont. and 
Tinnipeg, Canada, tying these cities 
i with the company’s international 
servations system comprising 3,300 
iiles of leased telephone lines, 6,900 
riiles of teletype circuits and 3,400 
iiles of radio circuits. 


EAL Flying Fisherman Club 

Eastern Air Lines has issued a 
pamphlet outlining details of its Fly- 
ing Fisherman Club and Flying 
Hunter Club. Copies are available at 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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FLORIDA AND THE WEST 
ARE NOW 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS 


Thanks to National’s non-stop and straight line 
services between New Orleans, Tampa, Miami and 
other leading Florida cities, you save hours on East- 
West trips across the transcontinental route. Sched- 
ules are carefully coordinated at New Orleans with 


the Dallas, Houston, San Antonio and West Coast 
services of connecting airlines. Only National 

offers this time-saving 

trans-Gulf 

route be- 

tween Cali- 

fornia and 

Florida. 

















Every business uses this speedy service 


Y GY 
“Sl Hbotel and restaurant 
people use Air Express 


regularly to get sea food, 
out-of-season produce— 
serve it at a profit. 


Speed pays. 


Attorneys, bankers and such, 
know the fastest way to ship 
important documents is Air 
Express. They’re big users and 
they’ve found speed pays. 


Every kind of manu- 
facturer finds profitable 
use for Air Express. 


Speed pays. 


Speed pays in your business, too! 


Air Express can help speed up your business—use it regularly. Ship- 

ments go on every flight of the Scheduled Airlines. It’s the fastest 

possible way to ship or receive. Rates are /ow. For example: 25 Ibs. 
‘oes 800 miles for $6.14—8 lbs. for $2.36. And these rates include 
oor-to-door service. 

e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

@ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

For service or information call Air Express Division, Railway 

Express Agency. 
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Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
OF RAILWAY EXPRESS 


x ong 
AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE U.S. 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE 














New Services 








Domestic 


Northeast Airlines has converted to 
DC-4 equipment on all its New York- 
Boston and Boston-New York schedules, 
making all flights non-stop in 65 min- 
utes. It is now operating “every hour 
on the half-hour” schedules from 8:30 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m. in both directions. 

Eastern Air Lines will inaugurate 
scheduled service into the Pomona Air 
Base Airport, serving Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Mar. 1. 


International 


Air France has increased its New York- 
Paris deluxe Golden Comet service to 
two flights weekly, adding a Saturday 
schedule to the usual Wednesday sched- 
ule. 

Trans World Airline will inaugurate a 
new weekly round-trip all-cargo service 
between New York and Geneva, Switzer- 
land, beginning Mar. 1. 

Pan American Airways on Feb. 1 added 
a third weekly New York-Calcutta 
flight, supplementing its Wednesday and 
Saturday flights to Calcutta, where con- 
nection is made with Pac-fic Division 
flights. 





Advertising Briefs 





Continental Air Lines has made a 
break with usual airline advertising 
practice and now names in its ads the 
airline or airlines offering connections 
with its own flights. Instead of the 
usual “by connecting carrier,” the com- 
pany’s ads will say, e.g., “via United Air 
Lines Denver west.” The slogan, “Route 
of the Skystreamers,” which has been 
used in CAL’s advertising for over a 
year, has been discarded for “The Blue 
Sky Way.” 

Peruvian International Airways is co- 
operating with leading Peruvian busi- 
ness men and the government tourist 
agency, Corporacion Nacional de Tur- 
ismo, in sponsoring a series of full-pag 
ads appearing in the resort section of 
the New York Sun. PIA believes that 
if a desire to visit Peru is stimulated 
among U. S. tourists, it will get its share 
of the business. 

Philippine Air Lines has appointed the 
Hannah Advertising Co. of San Fran- 
cisco to handle its advertising. Hannah 
recently resigned the account of China 
National Aviation Corp. 

Northwest Airlines is mapping plans 
to advertise its domestic and interna- 
tional routes on a scale more extensive 
than ever before attempted by the corn- 
pany. Much of the emphasis will be 
on pictures, since the airline’s officials 
kelieve its routes cover some of ‘11¢ 
most scenic areas of the world. J. M 
Cook, NWA advertising manager, and 
officials of the Newell Emmett compe y 
of New York, are completing details of 
the project. 


PAL Adjusts Pacific Fares 

Philippine Air Lines has increased 
its fare from San Francisco to Hong 
Kong from $700 to $726 and has k 
ered its San Francisco-Shanghai fre 
from $750 to $726. 
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| Klein Named Capital’ 


For his originality and work in de- 
veloping a vastly improved reserva-" 
tions system first known as the 
“Klein System” and later called 
“Speed-o-Matic,” Fred C. Klein, 
manager of reservations and ticket 
sales for Capital Airlines, was chosen 
as “Capital Man of the Year” for 
1947. 

As first recipient of the award, 
which is to be presented annually to 
the employe making the greatest 
contribution to Capital Airlines de- 
velopment and progress during the 
preceding year, Klein received a $500 
savings bond and bronze plaque. 


A veteran of 15 years of airline 
service embracing virtually every 
traffic and sales position, Klein de- 
cided over a year ago that Capital’s 
reservations system was a “monstro- 
sity” and that the company was be- 
ing “sabotaged by its own methods 
of operation.” Encouraged by Bub 
Averill, assistant to the executive 
vice president of the company, he set 
to work to build a new reservations 
system from the ground up. 

His system, based on pigeon-hole 
racks affording reservationists with a 
handy visual means of determining 
the space status on any given flight 
for a period of 30 days, was tried 
out experimentally in Milwaukee and 
Detroit about a year ago and made 
such a good showing that manage- 
ment of the airline approved it for 
adoption on a system-wide basis. 

During the year, Klein and other 
reservations personnel modified and 
improved the sytem, finally coming 
up with what is now called the 
“Speed-o-Matic” reservations sys- 
tem. The company says the new sys- 
tem has enabled it to reduce reserva- 


s Man of Year for '47 





First Airport Theater 


First of a proposed countrywide 
chain of airline terminal motion 
picture theaters had its premiere 
Jan. 29 at Willow Run Airport, 
Detroit. It is under management 
of Airlines Terminal Theaters, 
Inc.. of Detroit. 

Visu-Matic, a visible screen an- 
nouncement system using a small 
screen alongside the movie screen, 
keeps passengers informed of 
flight arrivals and departures. 











tions operating expenses by as much 
as 35% and has greatly facilitated 
the handling of space requests. 

During the war, Klein was a major 
in the Air Transport Command. Prior 
to being appointed manager of reser- 
vations and ticket sales last spring, 
he served as regional traffic man- 
ager tor Capital in Pittsburgh and 
later as district general manager in 
Detroit. 


Eastern Leases Additional 
Reservations Space in Atlanta 


Eastern Air Lines has leased 6,000 
sq. ft. of space in the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Bank Blidg., At- 
lanta, to house expanded reservations, 
terminal control and traffic facilities. 
Regional cargo, travel agency, train- 
ing, traffic and sales offices were to 
move into the new second floor facili- 
ties last month, while terminal 
control and reservations are s.ated to 
move from Atlanta Municipal Air- 
port to third floor of the bank build- 
ing in March when renovations have 
keen completed. 





1947 Traffic Reports 


Trans World Airline reported carrying 
66,384 passengers on its international di- 
vision last year, for a 103% increase over 
1946 traffic. Average length of trip per 
passenger was 3,483 miles, claimed to 
be nearly three times the average for 
U. S. international airlines. Air freight 
and express for 1947 totalei 3,016,245 ton 
miles, 220% increase over 1946, and air 
mail was up 75.6% to 3,273,501 ton miles. 

United Air Lines carried more than 
16,145 passengers between San Francisco 
and Honolulu from inauguration of serv- 
ice last May 1 through Dec. 31. Other 
traffic included 196,000 ton miles mail 
and 77,000 ton miles freight. 

Chicago and Southern reported 300% 
gain in air freight for 1947, with 1,- 
371,619 pounds. Freight flown from 
August through December totaled 728,033 
pounds, against 233,000 for same 1946 
period. Company predicts 1948 volume 
of 2.5 million pounds. 

Mid-Continent catried 269,189 revenue 
passengers a total of 81,983,035 passen- 
ger miles in 1947, compared with 249,626 
passengers and 75,570,341 passenger miles 
in 1946. Cargo (mail, express and 
freight) volume last year was 1,560 tons 
and 496,189 ton miles, against 1,118 tons 
and 350,990 ton miles in 1946. Passen- 
ger load factor was down from 72.49% 
for 1946 to 61.87% last year. 

Pan American Airways’ Pacific-Alaska 
Division reported that revenue passen- 
gers last vear totaled 109,132, up 88.1% 
above 58,005 in 1945; revenue passenger 
miles increased 139.5% from 103,063,845 
to 245,807,000; cargo volume increased 
208.1% from 896,000 pounds to 2,761,000 
pounds, and air mail was up to 2,424,000 
pounds, compared with 1,297,090. 

Continental Air Lines carried 175,976 
passengers 58,924,510 revenue passenger 
miles in 1947, as against 204,560 passen- 
gers and 75,618,738 revenue passenger 
miles in 1946. Freight ton miles were 
137,133, up 91% from 1946 figure of 71,- 
684 ton miles, and air express shipments 
were up 16.7% from 73,254 to 85,488 ton 
miles. 














U. S. International Airline Traffic for November 
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» 
| smertcan 4,875 | 3,965,000 | 6,883,000 | 57.9% 675,538 | 1,201,202! 52.3% 194,610 
|amer. O'Seaq 3,874 | 11,324,000 | 18,483,000 | 61.26 1,487,308 | 2,455,584 | 60.66 506,352 
loas 780 534,000 1,555,000 | 34.3% 9 | oe eel ooo of 5-206 59.787 196,510] 30.4% 41,100 
Colonial 683 694,000 1,786,000 | 38.9% 477 183 2.333} « o « 73,012 184,546] 39.6 53,823 
‘astern 1,604 1,065,000 3,352,000 | 31.84 3,618 eocel corse ° ° 460,210 ° 
iational 1,806 572,000 1,595,000 | 35.9% 684 esee 17,136] - +++ 77,950 261,834] 29.9% 
‘orthwest 1,824 3,472,000 7,861,000 | 44.2% 57,754 13,811 3,940} 41,030 496,292 1,147,085 | 43.3% 
| an Americay 
| Latin Amed 43,567 | 41,128,000 | 85,468,000 | 48.1%] 215,000 56,489 11,953,123] . . - «| 6,527,142 | 12,269,110] 53.2%) 2,385,937] 2,454,071 | 97. 
Atlantic 8,243 23,559,000 35,045,000 | 67.2% 172, 741 50,759] 443,457). . ~~ | 3,189,092 5,690,828 | 56.0%] 1,024,989 946,993 | 97. 
Pacific 7,539 | 21,988,000 | 29,707,000 | 74.0%) 262,992 15,718] 356,848]... .| 2,805,521 | 4,577,880] 61.3%/ 1,167,176 | 1,083,203 | 99. 
Alacka 1,71 1,950,000 6,225,000 | 31.3% 35,042 sese 66,041]... 322,695 789,456 | 40.9% 161,638 201,345 | 78. 
| TWA 4,869 | 16,464,000 | 25,737,000 | 63.9%] 175,215 57,576] 250,223, - +--+] 2,358,252 3,998,632 | 58.9%] 730,206 7hs, 994 1 96, 
Ini ted 1,079 2,590,000 3,454,000 | 74.9% 14,628 | ...-- 8,268} .... 267,801 366,892 | 78.u% 93,600 93,600 | 100. 
| 4 —- —}— 
| ORaLs 82,65% | 129,295,000 | 227,111,000 | 56.9%) 1,022,466 207, 598 |3, 290,810] 286,399 | 18,360,390 | 33,689,667 | 55.2%) 6,784,480 | 6,747,631 | 96. 
* Pigurge not yet avablable. 
NOTE:] Fine] fivure$ for Eastern Air Lings -- honth $f Uctober] 1947: 
Freivit thn-miles 9,117§ Tote} ton-miles fevenue traffic 137,#08; % afailable ton-piles used 9.9% 
Data in abov® tabulations Pere coppiled by fre avidtion Publicetions from monthly feporte file@ dy the airlines with the Cava 
Aeronautics Board. roped for ed Air] os incluge that cafrier's s@rvice to Mexico but not fo at for 24 to Havana; |for 
Colonial to Bermuda; for EAstern fo Puerto Rifo; Kationg] to Havaha; Northgest to Alaskp, and Uniteg to Homblulu. Onefations of uss. 
carriers int®@ Canada are sbetusea in domestic|reports t@ Ao, * Pecortnne witn Cab filing proceduges, 
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U. S. Domestic Airline ee for November 
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$ 65,20 |*.. ° 64,390 . 930 . 86,249 47,630 ° 38,619 $ 21,025 
5.557.769 4, 796, 388 219,561 172,189 | 295,425 60,387 8,320 6,955,394 2,904,557 | 4,050,837 “1,397,625 
910,132 806 ,052 43,695 25,955 13, 7,692 10, 680 1,020,385 467,229 553,156 -110,253 
1,635,207 1,114,720 332,142 49,509 49,125 6,550 58,128 1,711,314 780 ,418 930 ,896 -76,107 
35,039 27,395 5,021 eeee 1,024 218 1,115 48,022 21,051 26,971 12,983 
534,87 423,777 76,907 13,494 10,613 5,534 2,586 613,319 249,850 363,469 -78, Wud 
208,765 163,067 40,891 2,084 1,561 1,137 ecee 285,261 129,709 155,552 -76,496 
849, 555 207,206 624,902° 2,269 3,625 2,181 4,412 370,034 153,209 216,825 479, 521 
775.966 679,152 35,304 22,390 23,919 7.935 5,290 1,023,273 469,254 554,019 ~267 307 
4,400,004 4,012, 308 123,877 124,480 59.959 68,979 oeee 4,647,771 2,446,198 | 2,201,573 -247,767 
258,427 208,453 1,568 10,021 23,952 7,492 6,729 255,271 86,552 168,719 3.157 
145,163 95.775 45,565 2,900 583 848 eoee 178,885 79,195 99,690 -33,722 
409 , 986 319, 888 77.757 5,099 3,874 2,607 bb, 562 192,066 272,096 -54, 576 
665,838 607,943 15,879 10, 57% 14,447 15,321 oeee B40 ,867 4d 292 399,575 -175,028 
344, 379 273,002 61,049 3,686 3,279 703 70 4ou 881 190, 307 214,578 ~60, 502 
1,337,728 1,168, 590 102,828 4,604 19, 508 7,093 1,365 1,680,754 796, 508 884,246 ~ 343,026 
4,230,653 3,543,069 325,123 165,292 | 108,447 48,225 38,064 4,679,139 2,048,574 | 2,630,565 —hn8 , 486 
4,374,961 3,628,653 271,002 178,703 | 275,589 34,491 6,348 6,437,997 2,557,004 | 3,880,993 -2,063,035 
+180 426,401 55,111 9,900 9, 3,368 1,57 773,674 714, 446 459,228 =231 ,495 
27,281,847 | 22,501,804 | 2,522,572 839,179 | 918,510] 280,761 145,854 32,477,052 14,375,049 | 18,102,003 ~5,195,203 
© Includes rgtroactive majl pay for 12/1/46 taru 19/31/47 of $511,297. 
NOTE: These figures are taken from ponthly reposts filed by the at | witn CAB.| The data are tehtative and spoject to latpr change. 












U. S. International Airline Revenues-Expenses for November 
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AOS PLAS LESTE FF, 





COSk. 


Ps 
# *s oo 
oP ce ote Je 
OSS oe “¢ 
A Re a RS AGO LO: 
American $ 279,20 |* 194,59. | * 2,91 | * 4,566 1%... . | so.uso] * 5,638 |... . | © 3u3,022 |$ 185,018 | $158,008 | $ -63,701 
Amer. O'Seas} 1,300,882 972,712 104,760 36,358 98,130 eece 20,242 even 1,773,220 845,989 927,231 472,337 
cas 74,238 36,742 36,442 cove ° 673 366 °° 73,455 30,634 42,821 783 
Colonial 54,901 54,575 ee 0 se ° ee 325 eee 113,871 42,193 71,678 -58,971 
Eastern 58,617 $3,073 1,628 e . TTT 3,000 916 eees 72,203 33,628 38,575 -13, 586 
Bational 59,083 36,857 410 cee 20,79 cees 1,022 eee 61,328 28,210 33,118 -2,206 
Northwest 894, 863 350,384 395,045 "29, 389 1,891 33,437 7.5% 89,119 750,849 402,359 348,490 144,014 
Pan American) 
Latin Amer} 4,829,585 3,390,826 232,4302] 174,903 801, 79% cane 140,404 27,701 3,752,958 773,462 2,979,496 1,076,627 
Atlantic 3,936,485 | 2,069,202 | 1,428,522(2/ 119,227 257,763 ecee 36, 346 10,925 3,633,837 | 1,960,966 | 1,652,871 302,648 
Pacific 2,589,575 | 1,138,596 | 1,179,36703 21,032 204, 687 even 19,243 15,500 2,475,730 | 1,403,622 1,072,109 113,845 
Alaska 265,078 146,287 70,7294 coce 45, 501 eee 1,694 ecee 237.375 4,740 232,635 27,702 
mT™! 2,279,919 1,467,863 371,158 173,359 193,296 eee 49,744 2,17 2,642,776 1,063,502 1,579,274 -362,857 
United 156,017 142,020 6,670 eeee 5,264 eee 1,977 eocee 140,212 54,751 65,461 15,805 
TOTALS 16,778,474 | 10,053,769 3,829,132 558,833 | 1,629,099 96, 569 265,451 145,416 16,070,836 6,849,073 9,221,763 707,636 
1) Compeny's estimate of amount wi.ich should be recpived in accbrdance with tne terms bf Civil Aerpneutice Act, phen permanen} rates are eftadlisned, 
Estimate exceeds proposed rate in effect by $65,—30, against] which amount » reserve| nas been orpvided by currdnt charges t@ non-operatigg income or 
expense, 
2) Represents) company estimate wiich expeeds temoorpry rate in pffect by 4.25.05. 
3) Represents| company estimate wiicn exbeeds temporpry rate in pffect by $8,022. 
4) Temporary Fate in effect exceeds esthmte by $11,376. | 
. 
U. S. Feederline eye for November 
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$ s.999 | * ro,0s7 |* 40,906 | sm | se] f ss) 8.2.21 sous | * a5.a95 1% as.cr0 |* 26,285 
27,956 6,126 21,079° 297 [wees re) 470 75,973 42,069 33,904 48,017 
37,262 6, 69% 32,263 eae 43 oe 46,756 23,292 23,464 <9, tole 
72,255 17,713 52,694 295 1,445 93 ecce 117,650 58,971 38,679 “45,995 
161,322 66,991 90,511 683 269 357 eevee 166,614 83,869 82,745 -5,303 
130,942 55,705 70,929 1,200 764 203 2,0 193,327 90,101 103,226 62,385 
45,378 6,208 41,155 feta hace 19 see 58,318 21,048 37.27% -12,980 
64,269 23,294 39,752 250 sees 72 2 93,674 40, 596 53,078 ~29,405 
591,372 188, 764 388,669 3,046 3,036 862 3,250 632,457 395,077 437,360 -241 ,034% 

Relicopter|Mail Servige -- November, guy 
12,501 sg eg 12,501 eee Ls Cae eae eae 18,052 11,190 6,862 -5,551 
* AAjustm@nt by audit ¢f Post Offic® and Genera} Accounting on mail miles flown as/voucnered reducing the mail rpvenue $5,134 This 
adjustag¢nt is reflected on the report. Audited mileage js thru Apri}, 1947. " 
NOTE: frese figures/are taxen fr¢m monthly rqports fileg by the airlines with CAB. ‘The data are tentative anf subject to fater change. 
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Capital Airlines 
Improves Finances 


Reflecting results of its operating 
economies, Capital Airlines’s net loss 
for the final quarter of 1947 was only 
$190,673, as compared with the $1,- 
817,149 loss reported during the 
same period in 1946. The company’s 
December net loss was $111,891, as 
against a loss of $805,350 in December 
of 1946. 

Revenue and expense figures tell 
the story. Revenue for the final quar- 
ter was $5,102,434, as compared with 
a figure of $4,466,889 for the same 
quarter of 1946, while expenses, des- 
pite increasing unit costs, showed a 
substantial reduction—from $5,850,983 
for last three months of 1946 to 
$5,158,195 for final quarter of 1947. 

The company’s quarterly statement 
showed also that cash and govern- 
ment securities of the corporation on 
Dec. 31 totaled $3,432,606, an im- 
provement of $375,000 over the prev- 
ious month. 

“By holding losses to a minimum 
during the mid-winter period when 
traffic has always been historically 
low, Capital Airlines was able to 
strengthen its cash position in the 
last few months of 1947, as contrasted 
to the comparable period in 1946, 
when cash reserves were substanti- 
ally weakened by losses incurred 
during the early months of winter 
operations,” commented J. H. Car- 
michael, president of the company. 


Examiner Asks New Hearing 
Into Hughes Control of TWA 


Another hearing to determine 
whether acquisition of additional 
control over TWA by Hughes Tool 
Co. is in the public interest and con- 
sistent with provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, has been recom- 
mended by CAB Examiner Edward 
T. Stodola in a report issued Jan. 30. 
The examiner had found that a letter 
egreement between Hughes Tool and 
TWA, dated Jan. 8, 1947, represented 
en additional acquisition of control 
over the airline. 

The letter agreement provided, 
émong other things, for a $10,000,000 
loan from Hughes Tool to TWA for 
which the latter issued to Hughes 
Tool 2%4% notes due June 2, 1956, 
vith an option to convert such notes 
iito TWA common stock. The exami- 
ter indicated that if Hughes Tool 
vere to acquire the entire 2,000,000 
siares authorized at the minimum 
conversion price ($5), it would then 
te owner of about 80% of TWA com- 
rion stock issued and outstanding. 
He regarded this as evidence of an 
acquisition of further control, since 
Hughes’ previous stock interest 
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amounted to only about 46.1%. 

Stodola pointed out that should 
Hughes Tool exercise the stock op- 
tions it now holds to acquire at least 
a two-thirds interest in TWA, it 
would be able, “for the first time, and 
using only its voting power, to satisfy 
the provisions of Delaware law with 
respect to such vital matters as 
merger, consolidation or dissolution 
of the carrier. Accordingly, the 
acquisition of or potential acquisi- 
tion, wholly at Toolco’s option . 
creates in Toolco, alone, the power 
of change and of life and death over 
TWA.” 


CAL Reports Net Income 
Of $116,411 for 1947 


Continental Air Lines, with operat- 
ing revenues totalling $4,445,800, ope- 
rating expenses $4,297,132, had a net 
operating income for 1947 of $148,747. 
The net income (unaudited) after 
taxes was $116,411, compared to a 
net of $17,939 for 1946. 

Passenger revenues of the com- 
pany, contrary to the industry trend, 
fell from the 1946 figure of $3,718,740 
to $3,005,426 for 1947, a decrease of 
$713,314, but freight revenues showed 
a 69.4% increase and express reve- 
nues were 24% above those for 1946. 


MCA ’47 Profit Totals 
$46,696 After Taxes 


A net profit (unaudited) after taxes 
of $46,696 for the year 1947 was re- 
ported by Mid-Continent Airlines. 
The report did not, however, include 
mail revenues for the 11l-month 
operation of MCA’s Tulsa-Houston 
route, for which CAB has not yet set 
a mail pay rate. 

Operating revenues of the com- 
pany for 1947 reached a new high of 
$5,571,825, a 14.36% increase over the 
1946 receipts of $4,872,124. Operating 
expenses increased 22.36% from $4,- 
429,196 in 1946 to $5,419,734 last year, 
due in part to expansion of the com- 
pany’s operations, but due primarily 
to advances in costs of labor, ma- 
terials and services. 





Financial Briefs 

United Air Lines has authorized pay- 
ment of regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.12% per share on company’s 4%% 
cumulative preferred stock, payable Mar. 
1 to holders of record Feb. 10. 

Capital Airlines has received a third 
extension on its $4,000,000 bank loan by 
the four banks holding the 3%% notes. 
New maturity date is May 1. 

Pan American Airways has turned 
over to the Brazilian public an addi- 
tional 40,000 shares of Panair do Brasil, 
further nationalizing the company in 
which PAA once owned almost com- 
plete interest. PAA sold the last shares 
at $1 below par or about $9. 
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Chance Vor = > ae i inception, has 
pursued one basic philosophy. That philosophy is 


this: Success is @ftainable only by superior engi- 
neering. Adherence to that philosophy has called for 
a constantly expanding program of research, 
experiment, design, development and application. 


To provide the superior aircraft of tomorrow, 
Chance Vought, today, is engaged in the most 
intensive engineering program in its 30-year-history. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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CAB Issues Manual Covering 
14 Mediterranean Airlines 
Studies of 14 national carriers en- 
itled “Airlines of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and Adjacent Areas” com- 
rise latest addition to the Airline 
Ianual prepared by CAB’s Foreign 
ir Transport Division. Companies 
overed are: Sudan Airways; Misr 
\irlines; Ethiopian Air Lines, Inc.; 
echnical and Aeronautical Exploita- 
ons Company, Ltd. (Greece); 
‘anian State Airlines; Iranian Air- 
vays Company; Iraqi Airways; Com- 
ragnie Generale de Transports and 
liddle East Airlines Company 
Lebanon); “Aviron” Palestine Avia- 
tion Company, Ltd.; Saudi Arabian 
irlines; Syrian Airways; Arab Air- 
rays Association, Ltd. (Trans- 
ordan); T. C. Devlet Hava Yollari 
Turkey). Copies-.available from 
‘oreign Air Transport Division, CAB, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Classified Aduertising — 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,’ 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum 2 


$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; 
box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 


light body face 40 per line; 
Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all correspondence 


to Classifiea Advertusing Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1317 F Street 


N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 





Many Changes Included in 
New Flight Information Manual 


New edition of the semi-annual 
Flight Information Manual, broad- 
ened to be helpful to every kind of 
flyer and containing 232 pages of use- 
ful information, is now available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for $1.00. 

Identification symbols for all aero- 
nautical radio facilities are listed both 
alphabetically and by location, to- 
gether with the symbols which wi-l 
become effective Mar. 1. Low- 
frequency ranges and towers are 
listed separately. The new air traffic 
rules are printed in full in a separate 
chapter, the minimum enroute in- 
strument altitudes along the airways 
are listed, and instrument approach 
procedures and weather minimums 
for all approved airports in the U. S. 
are printed in the manual. 

A special section is devoted to over- 
seas foreign aeronautical communica- 
tion stations and foreign and terri- 
torial entry and flight requirements, 
and other sections are devoted to 
emergency ground-to-air distress sig- 
nals, direction finding networks and 
loran station data. 


AA Issues Air Freight Booklet 

A 16-page booklet listing advan- 
tages and profit possibilities of ship- 
ping by air has been issued by 
American Airlines under the title 
“A Factual Study of Airfreight.” A 
section is devoted to costs, delivery 
speeds and miscellaneous informa- 
tion of interest to shippers. Copies 
are obiainable from American’s local 
sales offices or from C. A. Stevens, 
Jr., director of sales promotion, 
American Airlines, 100 E. 42d St., 
mM. Be, Gy 





FOR SALE 

NORTH ‘AMERICAN B25-J AIRPLANE “NL 
licensed, 149 hrs. total t-me. Ship now be- 
ing converted in our Air Line shops to a 
PLUSH EXECUTIVE AIRPLANE. Will ac- 
commodate Crew and Six passengers with 
baggage. Luxury conveniences including 
lavatory. MAKE US YOUR BEST OFFER 
R. G. Schorling, CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, 
[NC., Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 








for 
SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


@ Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 


@ Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components 


@ P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components 


ALSO 


@ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 
Accessories 


@P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components (many of 
which are interchangeable with R- 
2000-7-9-11 Engines). 


These inventories are available for in- 
spection at our warehouses at Astoria, 
L. L, New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Fort Worth, Texas, and offered F.O.B. 
these points for domestic shipment at 
very attractive prices. 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
requests for quotations directed to the 
attention of the Superintendent of 
Stores at the above address. 














FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. e 93 WORTH ST. @ NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 


The Contest Committee of the NAA 
awarded the Collier Aeronautical Trophy 
for the greatest aviation achievement in 
America for the year 1922 to the per- 
sonnel of the Air Mail Service. 


Six flying boats and one land airplane 
had been licensed by the Department of 
Commerce to carry radio equipment on 
board. They were the first American 
civil aircraft so equipped. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


The first performance of a program of 
instrument landing on a scheduled air- 
line was completed Jan. 26, 1938, when 
a Pennsylvania-Central plane, piloted by 
J. H. Neale, PCA operations manager, 
and carrying government officials and 

rominent individuals, made a_ blind 
Coding at Pittsburgh using the Air 
Track system. 


Devon Francis, national aviation editor 
of The Associated Press, was selected 
winner of the first TWA annual news- 
paper aviation trophy for “consistently 
developing the best informed writing 
during 1937 on the subject of air trans- 


portation.” 
° + * 7 


The aircraft manufacturing industry in 
the U. S. had a record peacetime year 
during 1937 when sales of airplanes, air- 
craft engines and spare parts totaled 
$115,076,950, 50% over the 1936 sales of 
$76,804,818, according to figures reported 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. 








J * * . 

Airlines reporting to the Air Transport 
Association of America flew 457,531,319 
revenue passenger miles during 1937, a 
5% increase over the 388,095,200 flown 
during 1936. 





AIRLINE TRAFFIC AND OPERATIONS. By 
Morris B. Baker. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., New York. 430 pp. $4.50. 

This book will be particularly helpful to 
anyone interested in familiarizing himself 
with the background of airline operation. 
It is written in an easy style and in air- 
line language. The author seems to have 
found the secret of making a technical: 
subject sound interesting and he also suc- 
ceeds in doing a good instructing job while 
maintaining the reader’s interest. 

There are chapters on ticketing and rout- 
ing, reservations procedure, air traffic sales, 
airline operations, the airline pilot, the 
airline mechanic, loading the airplane, air 
mail, express and freight, and airline pub- 
licity and public relations. The book was 
prepared under the supervision of Aviation 
Research Associates, publications division 
of the Academy of Aeronautics, LaGuardia 
Pield, New York. 
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FLYING MINUTE MEN, by Robert E. Neprud. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. N. Y. 243 pp. $3.00. 
This is the authorized story of America’s 

Civil Air Patrol, written by an ex-Air Force 
tech sergeant who traveled 5,000 m'‘les to 
weave the tale with authenticity. Here is 
told how CAP, born just a week before 
Pearl Harbor, hunted German submarines 
off the east coast and Gulf shores, spotted 
ships in distress, flew the Rockies as 
couriers, searched out forest fires, and in 
innumerable other ways set an example for 
civilian participation in combat effort that 
has seldom been matched anywhere. 

Final chapter, of course, is still being 
written in current activities, for CAP is 
busier than ever fostering community air- 
ports, training cadets, working toward es- 
tablishment of safe-flying routes, and pro- 
motion of an air-minded United States 
during this period when air power is the 
key to national security. 

CAP gets all royalties from the book 
sales, with the various units deriving a 
direct profit from the sales they make. 
Included in the book are cartoons by Zack 
Mosley. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN AVIATION. By 
Jim Ray. Illustrated. 104 pp. The John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

THE STORY OF AIR TRANSPORT. By 
Jim Ray. Illustrated. 104 pp. The John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

These companion books have been out 
for some time now, but should not be over- 
looked for all that. Written for the 
younger set, they are both excellent pieces 
of work. Jim Ray has flown for more than 
30 years, is an aviation writer, illustrator, 
and radio program director. Especially 
good are his many illustrations, all done 
carefully and authentically. If you have 
young friends you want to educate on 
aviation, here are two practical and useful 
gifts. One covers the whole story of avia- 
tion—the other concentrates on air trans- 
port. 


— eye oer, by Douglas J. In- 
gells. ° e -Centu r 
City, 268 no $3.50. a a 

With so many writers dealing with the 
subject of aviation, it is remarkable that 
the subject of this book—the highly im- 
portant aeronautical research and testing 
performed by the pilots, mechanics and 
scientists working for the Air Materiel 
Command at Wright Field—has not been 
covered before as it is here. 

The author, who has done considerable 
writing for the aviation press and during 
the war was with Air Force magazine, 
states in his preface that he wrote the book 
in about 45 days but had been 10 years 
collecting material for it from Wright 
Field's files, hanging around its labora- 
tories, interviewing its personalities, and 
going on flights with some of its test 
pilots. The result is an authentic insight 
into the substantial contributions to the 
aeronautical sciences and to our national 
security made by the virtually anonymous 
staff at Wright Field charged with the de- 
velopment, testing and production of not 
only new and better aircraft and air 
weapons, but also of the highly technical 
and diversified equipment required by a 
modern air force. 


Two new booklets of interest to the pri- 
vate flyer have been published recently by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. One 
of these, titled “Terrain Flying,” is a new 
kind of safety publication in which vet- 
eran pilots pass on the essence of their ex- 
perience and knowledge of terrain. The 
other, “Facts of Flight,” is the third of a 
series of short manuals prepared by CAA 
to provide the private pilot with informa- 
tion essential to the safe operation of his 
aircraft. 

The 82-page booklet on “Terrain Flying, 
is available from the Superintendent 0: 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
at 25c per copy. “Facts of Flight” has 41 
pages, is well illustrated, and sells for 50c 
per copy. 











OBITUARY 


It is doubtful if any eight-day period 
ever brought the deaths of as many 
aviation pioneers as that ending Feb. 4. 
No fewer than five aeronautical vet- 
erans died in the period beginning Jan 
28 and ending Feb. 4, including Orville 
Wright. 


Orville Wright 


Orville Wright, co-inventor of the 
first heavier-than-air craft to leave the 
ground in powered flight, died of a heart 
ailment and lung congestion in Dayton, 
O., on Jan. He was 76. His body 
was buried alongside that of his brother 
Wilbur, who with him had made the 
first powered fiights at Kitty Hawk 
N. C., Dec. 17, 1903. 

He died without receiving the Medal 
for Merit which President Truman had 
intended awarding him for wartime 
services. Wright had been expected to 
visit Washington and receive the award 
in mid-January but was unable to make 
the trip. 


Richard H. Depew, Jr. 


Richard H. Depew, Jr., 55, who has 
been active in aviation for 37 years since 
becoming a licensed pilot in 1911, died 
Jan. 28 of a cerebral hemorrhage in his 
home at Garden City, L. I, N. Y. At 
time of death he was director of do- 
mestic sales for the Frank Ambros« 
Aviation Corp., Flushing, L. I. 

Depew was at the controls of the first 
government mail plane on its initial 
flight—the test flight of the Curtiss JN- 
4-HM at Buffalo on April 13, 1918. 


Virginius E. Clark 


Col. Virginius E. Clark, 61, aeronau- 
tical engineer who won fame for his air- 
foil designs, died in a Santa Monica 
hospital from a heart ailment on Jan 
30. He was one of the founders of Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. and recently 
had been consulting engineer for Hughes 
Aircraft Co. He drafted the airfoils 
for Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis, 
the Vought “Corsair”, the Wright 
“Apache” and other planes made by 
Martin, Douglas, Curtiss, and Consoli 
dated. 


J. C. ‘Pop’ Norton 


J. C. “Pop” Norton, whose aviation 
career dated back to 1910 and who was 
generally known as one of the smart- 
est propeller men in the business, died 
Jan. 28 at Marblehead, Mass. The vet- 
eran mechanic and propeller authori! 
had retired from United Air Lines i 
1941 at the age of 78. He had served 
with United since 1927 when he joined 
National Air Transport, predecessor con:- 
pany of UAL. 


Otto Praeger 


Otto Praeger, 77, one of the fathers of 
the air mail service, died at his hore 
in Washington on Feb. 4. Praeger 
served as Second Assistant Postmaster 
General from 1915 to 1921, and was ir- 
strumental in getting the first air mail 
route started between Washington and 
New York on May 15, 1918. 
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ALL THE WAY, 


beam entry 


drift correction 


beam bracketing 





landing approach 


range flying 


Pioneer* PB-10 Automatic Pilot and Flight Path Control 


\irline operation takes a significant step forward 
with the use of the PB-10 Automatic Pilot with 
flight Path Control. Unerring automatic range 
light all the way, with automatic landing 
ipproach at destination, makes an actuality of 
every airline’s fondest dream. Using established 
C.A.A, instrument landing system beams, the 


Control flies the airplane on smooth, sure flight 


Eclipse-F 





over the VHF range, or down the glide path for an 
accurate approach right to the runway. The 
PB-10’s action is gentle, but precise—as Flight 
Path Control compensates for drift to keep the 
plane in the exact center of the beam. Investigate 
the Pioneer PB-10 Automatic Pilot with Flight 
Path Control—it holds the answers to many of 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


your airline problems! 
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@ There is no better tip-off on a product’s qeans 
quality than the kind of customers it attracts. 

That is why we point with pride to the people who have given Phillips 66 Aviation 
Products their stamp of approval—great airlines, and airports throughout the West 
and Middle West. 

What greater compliment could we receive than the fact that the people who buy 
wisely and well are choosing Phillips 66 Aviation Products in ever-increasing quantity? 

Whatever you fly, wherever you fly, why not place your confidence in the aviation 
products with the “Stamp of Approval!” 


The Aviation Department, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


AVIATION GASOLINE 








